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A PRACTICAL NEW 


GRAMMAR, 


WITH; 


Exerciſes of bad Engliſh : 


OR, A N 


EASY OVIDE-. 


To r AND. WRITING THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


PROPERLY AND. CORRECTLY. | = 
Fe CONTAINING 0 
1. ORTHOGRAPHY, or True Spelling; which treats ofthe Sound; n 


and Uſes of the ſeveral Letters in all Poſitions; of the Diviſion of 
_ Words into Syllables; and the Uſe of Points. 


II. PROSODY, or the Art of Pronouncing Syllables in Words truly 
with Tables of Words properly accented. 

III. ETYMOLOGY, or the Kinds of Words; which explains the | 
ſeveral Parts of Speech ; their Derivations and different Endings. 
Change and Likeneſs to one another, 

IV. SYNTAX, or. Conſtructian; which teaches how to cane 
Words aright i in a a Sentence or Sentences. | 
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Jul publiſhed, Price Three Shilngs bound, 


A new and improved Edition (ornamented with two new addi- 


tional Prints, repreſenting the Party-coloured Shield” and 
the ** Diſtribution of the Aſpers”') of the 


P LEASING INSTRUCTOR ; or, ENTER- 
TAINING MORALIST. Conſiſting "of ſelect Eſſays, Re- 
lations, Viſions, and Allegories, collected from the moſt cele- 
brated Engliſh Authors. — To which are prefixed, New . 

Thoughts on Education. Deſigned for the Uſe of Schools, as 

well as a valuable Parlogr Book; with a View to form the _ 
Minds of the Youth of both Sexes to Virtue, and deſtroy in the 


Bud thoſe Vices and Frailties which N and N in MME | - 1 | 


ticular, are addicted to. 
From Flow'r to Flow'r, from Tree to Tree, 
5.08 Culling of Sweets, thus roves the Bee; 
« And in one fragrant Heap we find 
The Quinteſſence of all eombin d. 


Note, At the Concluſion of the Preface, every Copy is “ 
by the Author to prevent Piracies. 


Newcaſtle : Privted | by 8. Hodge 1 and old by alt the, 
Bookſellers in the King dom 


N. 8. A paltry Piracy af this Book hiteing been ea; 8 24 | 


Cereal Bookſellers to be impoſed upon their Cuſtomers inſtead 


of this true Copy, Purchaſers are requeſted to taks, £210 080 
| the Marks of Authenticity above oy I 


Alſo, Price 26. bound (printed on a new Type and cond I Papel) x * 

; new and improved Edi. ion of 

N ACCURATE. NEW SPELLING. pe © 
TIONARY, and EXPOSITOR of the ENGLISH BAN- 

UAE. Cantainin 2 much lar out Oollectiou of Modern WORDS. | 
than any Book of the Kind and Price extant : And mewing how 


the ſame are to be written correctly, and pronounced properly ;* e, 


with the different Meanings or Significations of each Word. 


To which is added, an entire New DICTIONARY of all the ; „ 


HEA THEN GODS and GODDESSES: And alſo of the moſt 
illuſtrious HEROES treated of by Homer, V irgil, Ovid, and other 
ancient Poets: With a ſummary Account of their Origin, Deſcent, 
and Exploits, and how repreſented by Statuaries Painters, &c. - _ 


To the whole is prefixed, A compendious, practical GRAMMAR. . 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By A. Fifer, Author of the 
Practical New Engliſh Grammar, and New Eng liſh Tutor, calculated. 


for the New Method of Teaching Engliſh, Ke. Ke. The su 2 


Edition, much improved. 


Row; and 8. Hodglon, Newcaſtle 


Lounens Printed for G. G. J. and J. Robinſon, in Patcrnoſter- 1 1 A | 
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8 therefore, 


Tue 


PR E F A f E. 


—HAnd the Art of doing the ſame by Rule, or in the 


Manner the beft Speakers and Writers expreſs their 


Sentiments, is every where called Grammar; which is 
truly "accounted the Ba 77 of Literature, being the Source 


. from which all the « 7 Sciences proces. - 


* 


Tus Parts . or Kinds of Words, which 


6 onflitute any one Language, are the ſame in all others, 


i, e. whatever Words are Names or Noun Sub- 
ſtantives, Verbs, Dc. in Engliſh, are the ſame in 


Greek, Latin, French, Qc. though expreſſed by dif- 
ferent Terme: alfo ſom: general Rules of Grammar 
are e applied to all Tongues. A Perſon, 


conſequently, if he endeavours to learn an ws! 
Tongue, will, from this Analogy, find his Pro 


furprib ngly facilitated On the other Hand, the hy 


who ſpeaks and writes Englifh by Rote only, or through 
8 from being his Mother Tongue, cannot be, ſup- 


Poſed to have any reflex Notions, or reaſonable Aſſu= 
rance that he does it either with Propriety or Elegance: 
But by acting at Random only, ws needs be frequently 


making 


"IHE Method of conveying, n or pry 
Ang ibe Ideas of one Perſon to another, in Diſ- 
| 6 or Writing, it univerſally called LANGUAGE. 


who underflands Engliſh  Grommatically, 
| muſt be allowed to have a good Notion of Grammar 
in general, i e. that of every "i Nation, and 
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making Soleciſms, falſe Concord, | and, betraying Bir 


want, and harmonious: ar any other in the World, none 


cord, to <vbich Rules may be adapted, would be hig 2 : 
Language can be perfect and intelligible. 85 


5 tenſive Uſe. 


4s left to the Decifion of all candid and Judicious Read- 


| greateſt of its Blame, if this Grammar, as the loft be 


PLEFACE »y, 


Ignorance ban the moſt trivial Ocegſ bons; alſo, by 


being unacquainted with Grammar, or unable to * 


preſs 13 properly, he muſt of Courſe be a Stranger 4 


zo the Beauties of Language the Baſe FO F 
She, Sc. : 


Tram the Englih Language i is. as copiour, h gni . . 
pretend to di pute: Therefore to argue, or even to ima- 


gine, it contains not fo much. intrinſic Value, Excel» 


lence, &c. ag lo admit of Order, Unifarmity, and Con- 


abſurd and ridiculous ; * wit bout theſe Properti 


* therefore. the Method be . to. be 2 bo 


Plan well laid,-and duly executed, this Book can need _. 


no other Recommendation than its own * and exe | 


How far 1 3 followed 106 e Prin | 


ers; for I Pall not run into that ungenerous, though 
common Faſhion, of raifing the Reputation of my own WY 
Book at the Expente of my Brethren on the Subjet, i 
or fart OtjeFions to others, for my own Advantage. 
But, on the contrary, am ready 10 allow, that, by Any 
much more ſoever we are indebted to the ingenious Con- 
triver of any new Scheme for the public Advantage, than. 
to bim who only improves upon it; by ſo much ought I 0 
be content with the leaſt Share of public Thanks, and the 


"not ond or 3 to the beſt yet publiſhed. Only, 
a3 eee 


7 


v3 PREFACE. 


As this contains'a ORE? Syntax, with Exertiſes of 
Bad Englith, and ſome other r and Peculiari- 
ties entirely new, (mentioned in the Method of Teach- 
ing) never any Thing of the ſame. Nature a earing in 
an 3 Grammar before, Irun the Riſk of Singu- 
| ps” Therefore in theſe, as well as in all other Points, 

. relying on the Merit of the Wark, I refer it en- 
tirel to the impartial Judgment of the Public ; and hepe 
a judicious Compariſon with other IE! will be the 
only Means of recommending „ | 


Ax ir 4 frequent, may. almoſt wat received Ne 
lion, that without learning Latin, or other Languages, 
207 cannot arrive at a b Knowledge of Eng in. 


oO Is kr to 5 7 beg Leave to obſerve, that the 
| Reaſon why" thoſe among us, who have learned Latin, 
Dc. are greater Adepts in our own Language than 
© thife who have learned Engliſh at Random, or ungram- 
matically, is entirely from the Knowledge of Grammar 
in general; which they acquire by learning ſuch or 
fach Languages by it: Tor though every Language has 
its peculiar Properties or Idioms, the Nature 6 


Grammar js, in a great Meaſure, the e \% in all 


| T ues as Saen W a 


"Is 10 be Mater of of any Language 5 as to write it 


with Propriety and Exactnefs, i- .to underſiand it 
grammatically z ; it muſt certainly: be a nearer or more 
conciſe 'Way to the Perfection of ours, to learn the 
Engliſh Grammar itſelf, than 10 go about and learn the 
Latin one, &'c. merely to come at the Knowledge of ou our 
oon from the Nature of 7 theirs. 0 


Mx principal Deſign in rompiling this Grammar, 
entitled A Practical New Grammar, with ce” | 
. of 


Ar , 1 


po ́uk!Ii . : — , Pers 


PREFACE: "ll 


of Bad 1 Engliſh, Sc. was to to renders i in as eaſy a Man- 


ner as poſſible," a perfect and critical Knowledge of ore 
Mother Tongue attainable to every Perſon eee 
Capacity, without the Help of any other Language, 
and that jn a ſhort Time: In the Proſecution of which, 


though 1 have adhered ftriftly to my firſt general Plan, 


1. e. that of completing the Engliſh Scholar, and have 


had the Pleaſure of finding the fermer Editions well re- 1 


ceived ” the Public, I have, through longer Practice 
in Teaching, more nice Obſervations on the Language, 
its Idioms, c. judged it neceſſary to make ſeveral con- 


 fiderable Alterations and Amendments, and have ad- 


ded a new <Chapter of -RHETORICAL TROF PES and 

Fi GURES in this Impreſſion; all which, I preſume, 
will be found uſeful, and greatly contribute to JR 

the 8 of an Engliſh Education. e | 


1, for my own Pa rt, Bu the SatisfaBtion to be 


| 2 by Experience, that any Perſon of a tolerable 


, may, in a ſhort Time, be taught to aurite Eng- 


| ak in ependent of the Knowleage of any other Tongue, 


and that as properly and correctly as uf for the PRESS: 
Yet netwith/landing the Pains many Writers have taken 
towards ſpeaking and writing our Language aright; 
with what Improvements Grammarians in a long Suc- 
ceſſion have made upon ene another, Grammar is flill 
ſo frequently taught, or but pretended to, by Maſters, 
who are either ignorant of dt themſelves, or, at beſt, 

{and to which I would rather aſcribe it ) neuer get the 
Art of teaching it to any Advantage to the Scholar: 


that, ( like all other good Things profiituted to mean Pur 


poſes, or on frivelows Occaſions ) it is fo ar denied the 
great Reputation and Eiteem due to the genuine Ex- 
cellency of it, that it is become almoſt ridiculous to pro- 
 feſs it; and as no Pains ought to be ſpared in forward- 


iga Science of ſuch e and exten ue Uſe, a right 
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and infallible Wa ay ys T II ( could it be preferibad * 
would not by any ns be ſuperfluous : I have there- 


ues ror mate rt ene wade ole wee nts nl _— . 
* — —— * — Do ts 
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1 have uſed with uncommon Succeſs for ſome Yeats paſty 
and humbly recommend the fame, and the Book in gene- 
ral, to the Conſideration of all thoſe Gentlemen, & c. who” 
are honoured with the Care and Education of Youth, 
at well as to the Peruſal of ſuch young Ladies and hers 
as are deſirous of improving themſelves at their leiſure” 
ann in Dpelling and * | 


% 


fore annexed the following compendious Method, which 


| 
| 
| 
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| A PRACTICAL METHOD 
| 0 F * 
TEACHING "ENGLISH GRAMMATICALLY. | 
S JSTYNRTHOGRAPHY conſiſting of Sounds and the 
F Variation of Sounds, Rules and Remarks, cal- 
culatedto capacitate and forward a Child in Spelling 
and Reading, ſhould conſequently be inculcated in 
the Courſe of his learning to read; to which End I 
have attempted to lay down Orthography in a regu- 
| lar and practical Syſtem, in a plain, eaſy Spelling*Book, 
| | entitled, The New Engliſh Tutor, or Modern Preceptory 
I which muſt neceſſarily throw a greater Light upon 
the ortbegraphical Part of our Language, than my 
Exerciſes of bad Engliſb firſt did upon the ſyntaxical, 
and be as generally approved of 51 practiſed. But 
to thoſe who have been learned to read in the eld, 
tedious, random Way, I would adviſe that Ortho- 
graphy be taught in the following Manner, which 
is beſt adapted to the Conceptions of Youth. - - 
After the Scholars know their Letters, ground 
them well in their Monoſyllables, with the ſoft and 
hard Sounds of candy, and in what Poſitions they 
are ſo and ſo, {ze p. 17, 19-] in the Uſe of e ſilent, 
and when it is fo, [/ee-p.7.] to ſound ph as one 
fing'e Character 7; to thiz 7+ through the Teeth, 
like the Greet © Theta; and in like Manner with 1h; | 
fb, th, and wh ; this they will ſoon learn from Word | 
of Mouth, by frequent Repetitions. When they are | 
advanced to Words of more Syllables, let them be 
uſed to a diſtinct Pronunciation of each Syllable, 
with a careful Obſervation of the Letters that com- 
; poſe itz and to prove their Diviſion by Rule. 
Though Orthography be a very material Part of 
nn yet, as a Multiplicity of Rules are more 
apt to puzzle and confuſe, than inſtruct and advance 
young Scholars, Learners ſhould not be troubled 
with Exceptions to general ones: But concluding 
. eh 406m 
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x A PRACTICAL METHOD OF. 


them grounded by Cuſtom in the above, with the 

Addition of a few more of the moſt material Ob- 
ſervations, ſuch as ci, /, and ti, [ fee p. 32, 52.] the 
Uie of the double Accent, &c. I would excuſe a 

more critical and thorough Repetition, till frequent 
Exerciſe in Spelling the Tables by Heart, &c. has 
made them Maſters of natural Sounds and common 

Words; after which they will be better able to re- 

member Rules, and their numerous Exceptions, 
with leſs Difficulty. _ CC 
When they can read pretty tolerably, they ſnould 

de accuſtomed to the true Uſe of Stops and Marks ; 

| - + As the Proportion of Time peculiar to each Stop, 

together with proper Cadence and Emphaſis, divide 

| the Sentences, and thereby render what they read 

intelligible and harmonious. | 


Then, as explaining and inculcating Rules by Ex- 
ample muſt needs be the eaſieſt and moſt effectual 
| Way, I would recommend the following Table of 
Words, with the Method of proving them, as a 
Praxis for Orthography, ſeeing they conſiſt of ſuch 
Letters as vary in their Uſes and Sounds; according 
to the different Poſitions, [/e p. 53-] After this, 
| they ſhould be employed for ſome time in writing 
the Words down, whilſt the Maſter* or one of the 
Scholars reads a Paragraph from the Spectator, Newſ- 
Paper, &c. and let all who are appointed to write, 
copy from his Reading; then, to create an Emula- 
tion, compare their Pieces, and place the Scholars 
according to the Deſert of their Performances. | 
Let the Maſter write down all their miſ- ſpelt 
Words right in their Writing Books, to be got by 
Heart before they leave them; and withal, no | 


3 * a 


* W "A reads, ſhould obſerve ta pronounce diſtinctiy. 
without lofing the Sound of one fingle Letter, except ſuch as 
| ought to be filent, aud divide regularly in pronouncing. 
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TEACHING ENGLISH GRAMMATICALLY. 21 


each Scholar write his own in his Pocket-Book, 
kept for that Purpoſe. Thus, in a ſhort Time, a 
great Reduction of their falſe Spelling may be ex- 
pected, eſpecially if the Maſter inſiſt upon their 
Care in the Peruſal of thoſe inſerted in their Liſts, 
and make a ſecond Miſ-ſpelling of the ſame Words 
a great Fault. IN e 
As for PRos0DyY, I believe it will be found the 
moſt ſpeedy and effectual Way to a right accenting 
of Words to make them pronounce, with a due Re- 
gard to Accents, where they are marked properly, 
(as in the following Tables) which will both ground 
them in their Spelling, and accuſtom them to a 
right Pronunciation. This is the only Method that 
can be taken with any Succeſs, till they underſtand 
Etymology, or the Nature and Kinds of Words, 
on which all other Rules in Proſody depend. . 
ETYMOLOGY is next to be run over in its moſt 
material Points, i. e. ſuch as are moſt eſſential in de- 
ſcribingto what Part of Speech each Word particularly 
belongs. Many a poor Scholar has been bewildered 
and loſt in your long and tedious Etymologies; to 
prevent which I would recommend this ſhort, but, 
as I think, pertinent Abſtract, with a Praxis to exem- 
plify and prove the ſame, &c. [ /ce p. 100.] But I 
would adviſe, that Scholars be not puzzled with the 
different Kinds of Particles till they have firſt got the 
Names, Qualities, Relative Names, and Verbs, after 
which nothing will remain upon Hand but the Par- 
ticles, which, I believe, may be ſooneſt diſtinguiſhed 
from one another by the following Method. 
Make the Scholars write them down in their re- 
ſpective Pocket-Books, as under Adverbs, [ ee p. 
 89.] now, to-day, already, before, yeſterday, heretofore, 
long fince, &e. All the Adverbs, without Diſtinc- 
ton of Time, Number, Place, &c. and fo with the 


following Exerciſes, [/ce p. 121.) 


Things, has rendered falſe Concord ſo natural to us, 


xii A PRACTICAL METHOD, &c. | 


Conjunctiont, Prepoſitions, and Interjefions. Thus a 
Scholar, having them all in a little Space under his 
Eye, may foon be made acquainted with the Nature 
and Properties of each. _. SA, OO 
Among many Maſters who pretend to teach Gram- 
mar, I know Etymology is either entirely neglected, 
or, above every other Part, taught to little Purpoſe, 
tho' that on which all others in a great Meaſure de- 
pend; and, in my Opinion, ſo very effential to polite 
Writing, that I cannot think any one qualified to 
ſpeak, write, or compoſe with a happy Propriety, 
a Clearneſs and Comprehenſiveneſs of Expreffion, 
who has not a thorough Knowledge of, and pays 
not a proper Regard to it. 35 
In learning Latin, making Exerciſes from falſe 
Concord is reckoned the moſt expedient Method to 
a thorough Knowledge of Syntax; and though our 
Language is leſs tedious and difficult in this Part 
than the Latin, having fewer Genders, Caſes, Times, 
Kc. yet, I think, Exerciſes of bad Engliſh, under the 
few Rules we have, after the Manner of Clar#'s or 
Bailey, Examples for the Latin Tongue, muſt needs 
be altogether as requiſite to a critical Knowledge of 
our own. To which End, I have laid down the 


As have never obſerved this Method recommend- 
ed or preſcribed by others, I ſhall be glad if it poſſeſ- 
es the Merit to be improved upon: This, I believe, 
I may venture to ſay in its Vindication, that any 
thinking Perſon muſt allow it to be neceſſary, who 
will only obſerve how often the ſyntaxical Part of 
our Language ſuffers from many People of all Ranks, 
both in Speaking and Writing; and that by a long 
Familiarity, Cuſtom, the grand Eſtabliſher of all 


that it is impoſſible for any one to ſpeak and write 
correctly who is unacquainted with Syntax, or has 
not learned the Lan guage in a grammatical Way. 
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Engliſh Language, 


WITH 


Exerciſes of Bad Englth 
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Qs "HAT is Grammar ? 


A. Grammar is the Art of expreſſing 
the Relation of Things in Conſtruction; with due 
Accent in Speaking, and Orthography in Writing, 


according to the Cuſtom of. thoſe whoſe Language 


we learn. 


Q. hat do you learn Grammar for ? | 
A To ſpeak and write properly and correctiy by 


bY What dies Grammar treat of £ 
A. Letters, Syllables, Words, and Sentences. 
A 


Of 


2 INTRODUCTION. 
| 07 Exorisn GRAMMAR in particular. 


Vito how n many "Parts i is Grammar divided 2... F 


Wo” Four; {which will be treated of in the follow- 
ing Order in this Book.) 


t. OR THOGRAPHY. 
2. FROSODY. © > 
3. ETYMOLOGY. 
4. SYNTAX, or SYN AXIS. 
I. What is Orthography? wi 5 
A. The Art of true Spelling, which teaches to 
write every Word with proper Letters; but as con- 
cerned in Pronounciation, it ſhews how to give the 
due Sound to ws and for that it is called Or. 
2 
Q How +; your explain, the Di iference between Or- 
thography and Orthoepy? 
A. Ihe Difference is, that Orthography relates to 
the true writing of Words; z as we : mult 1 write Bifhep, 
not Byſhop. 
And Ortheepyto the true pronouncing of them; 


as we muſt pronounce Servant, not Sarvant. 
II. bat is Profody ? 


4 


A. Proſody is that Part of Grammar which ham = 


| how to mark, or to pronounce Syllables in Words, 
according to their true Accent and Quantity. 
III. I hat is Etymology? _ 
A. Etymology treats of the ſeveral Kinds of Words, 


* Parts of Speech) their Derivations, Endings, 
1 and Likeneſs to one another. : 


IV. bat is Syntax or Syntaxis ? | 
A. Syntax teaches the proper Diſpoſition and 


3 Connection of Words i in a Sentence or Sentencrs 


er . 
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2 Har 1 A 3 1 
A. A Lues is a Mark or Cs 


denoting a ſimple, uncompounded, peculiar Sound. 4 


Q How are the complete Set of n 1 O08y: x the 2 
Learned? 


A. The Alphabet. 3 

Q. M bat do you mean by the Al vey] „ 

A. Alphabet is a Word made up of the Names of 
the two firſt Greek Letters; namely Alpha and Beta, 
anſwering to our A and B, whereby is meant the 
what: Number of our twenty-fix Eugliſb Letters; ; 
as, when a Boy. i is in his A, B, C, G. 
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Or, | 


Of ORTHOGRAPHY: 
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1 
Eg 


Name of each Letter. | 


Do 
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alic. 
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TRUE SPELLING. 5 


c HA F. II. 


of the: VOWELS. 


Q. X HAT is a Vowel? 5 
A. A Vowel is a Letter, which, e 


the Help l of any other Letter joined to it, doth by 


itſelf denote a perfect Sound, and often alone makes 


= | perfect Syllable; as, A, „ 


Hou many Vowels are "there . 
Five; a, e, i, o, u, and y when it follows 2 
Conſonant, which is only a different Character for 


i, being either ſounded like it, as in by, 1805 or like EY 
e, as in happy, mercy, &c. 


Q. Hob many Sounds has a vorel? EM \ pi. 

A. Two! in : general, Viz. "SRD. = 
A Lo N soup, 110 

„When 5 been ends with a Yorks clther 


3 


8 Aa Snonr Seu. > 15 
When 3 Sylla fe ends with a Conſonant, Ader 


in Monoſyllables, or others; as, Hat, her, bit, rob, 


Tin; or, as Barber, bitten, Bitton.* 
Q. Are there no Exceptions to this general. Rule? g 
A. Yes; in Caſe of a double Accent, as in Ba- 


lance,. Ba-nifh, &c. where the / and having each a 
80 0M Sound, muſt be ſuppoſed as double Letters, 


ES and 


—_—_— {qc 
beet 


— 8 b 8 F 


2 Ys one * to divide by Rule, will never be at 
4 Lofs to knoaw at. firſt Sight where c veriᷣ particular Syilable of 
a2 Werd ends, and evhether with a Vowel or a Conſonant. 


— 


7 


I Sea, Tea, &e. © 


% 


6 .f ORTHOGRAPHY: Or, 


and the firſt Syllable of each of theſe Words to end 


with a Conſonant; as, Ba-lance, Ba-niſh.* 


2. Where e final is not ſounded, but only bag 
thens the former Vowel 3 5 1 thine. | 


* 


of the 7 nel . 


0. What do you obſerve of the Letter a? 

A. I. It muſt Nec te that when a is ſhort, i. e. 
when it is in a Syllable that ends with a Conſonant, 
as before remarked, it muſt be ſounded as in Hop, 5 
Map, Lap, Tap. 

2. It is ſounded long when it ends a Syllable, and 
before final e; as, Maker, made. 

Before 7 and r it is pronounced broad, like aw; 
as, falk, walk, harm, warm, farm, &cc. 

Does a over leſe it Sond? 

. 1. When a is the latter Vowel of an impro- 


| MoS Di phthong, it loſes its Sound, and the former 


wel only is named; 3 as, Diamond, Flea, Pea, her: E 


hg 


2. Moſt of We Names that have aa, 


| = of them in the Pronunciation ; as, Yaac, ( oh. 


Naum, (Balam); except Ba- al, Ga- al. 


of the Vowel E, 


2 WW hat have you 10 obſerve of this Letter EI 
A. It is long or ſbort by the general, Rule before- 
noted; and final e Ares to lengthen the former 


Vowel 


— 


— * 


» i du gu under ite, lu. of | 
— | 


TRUE SPELLING. 7 


Vowel in the "py Syllable 3 as, are, bere, Mir, 


Sore, Cure except in come, ſome, give, live.* 
Q. kj age: e then never founded. at the End of 
Words ? 
A. Yes, at the End A ſome proper e as 
Je ſe, Geth-ſe-ma-ne, Eu-ni-ce, Pha-be, Pe-ne-lo-pe, 
c. alſo in E-pi-fo-me, Ca- ta: fro phe, 


Os 


x» N Does final e flent al [aways lengthen the Vowel or 
Syllable before it? 


A. Final e ſilent, alles two Conlonante,. doth not 


lengthen the Syllable; as, Badge, Wedge, Hinge, 
— &c. except firange, change, range, e, 


Hoſte, Paſte, 7. ey QC. 
Alſo, bind, find, Hing, lind, Mind, Rind, Kc. 


are {till Dee . long, thoꝰ final be left out; which 


formerly uſed to be ſet after them. \ 


Does final e ever ſuffer any Change? 4 
2 It ſeems to alter "4; tiles ay in JA Words, 


| and to ſound before / ander in Words with final e 


as, cre, tre, le, in Acre, (Aker) Aura (Miter ) 
humble, (humbel), &. 


Q. Dor 8 after filent e at the End give any Sand 


to the e? 
A. If the Words end with . de, fe, ke, 1 me, 


ne, pe, re, and te, the e remain; filent, though « be 


: added; 3 a5, 


a 8 1 £: — 3 4 - 
1— — 4 > 0 ae 2 * 1 m oY = -—— 


— 


* gun fs al to be written after c and g, when 
_ funded ſoſt, not only at the End, but alſo in the Middle of 
Words; as Advance—Advancement, Change—changeable, | 
Place placed: But it is changed into i before the Jermina- 
tion ous; as, Vice—vicious, n Courage== 
couragious. 5 


Alſo e is ſounded long in R, 4 me, we, be, 22 


* 2 
. - ? 


A 1 
11 : 
* 
2 
"'Y 


* 5 * 
1 


* 5 


= — n J 


jah? 
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— name — names 
tune tunes 


in Rripe = _bpe. 


C bribe —bribes | me 
Vide —tides ne 
in %, . | pe 
late —lahes fre are — barer 
Lale —tales te 1 fate fates © 
Are there no . ords which gain a new v Syllable | 
hy > ſpa Gr 
A. Yes, ſuch as end in ce, ge, ar © ze; as, 
Face Faces, Stage ö tages, Ea Horſes, te Ze 
n, & c. = 4 
Of the Vowel 1. | 
1 What have you to obſerve of the Letter i? 8 
A. Beſides its being long or ſhort by the general ; 


Rite with other . it is alſo og 


gh. Sd -- 1 WEI) - " Child © 
| before 478 Jeb: Tx climb 
(ien nd ) (hind 


Q. How i is 1 | fornded in proper Names ending with 


A. L is Fourided long by the general Rule, as as - 
ending the Syllable in proper Names ending with 
ah, or as; as Feremiah, Elias, Tobias. 

Q How is i ſounded before a V. wer in other proper 


Names: ? 


i faanded ſhort in many other Scripture 


IN proper Names; as, Aziel, Miri rium) Belium, BL 


. When is i founded like ee? 

A. Tis ſounded like in Machine, (Miſheen) 

Magazine, (Magazeen) A (obleege) &c. from 

the French. 5 

Q. Is the Sound of i i ever off? | 
A. It is; as in Piece, pierce, view, Saliſbury, &c. 

Allo in Medicine, ene bur 1 not i in ws | 


* 


Fecht bald, Tana; and in 757 F 7 | 


TRUE SPELLING, 9 


- Of the V. owel 0. 


Q. What is obſervable of 8 

A. In ſome Words of the Plural Namder from 
the Latin, o is ſounded long in the laſt Syllable, be- 
fore a Conſonant; as, Folios, Puartos, Ke. | 

Q: When is o ſeunded like oo? 

A. When o is long, it ſounds moſtly like 90 As 
in do, doing, move, prove. 

Q. 1n what Words is the Sound of o off? ; 

A. O is loſt in theſe Words; Fer; re, (Feſfee) 
U (Nichlas) Carrion, (Carrin) Chariot, FORT 
rit 

Q. When is 0 Aan „ | 

A. O is commonly, tho' improperly, founded like 
im omen, (Wimen) Flaggon, (Flaggin. - 

Q. When is o ſounded like u?) 

A. O is improperly ſounded like « in Attorney, 
(Atturney) 157 (Cumpaſſes) Conduit, (Cunduit) 
conjure, (cunjure) Conſtable, Cunſtable) London, (Lun- 
don) Aonmoutb, (M e Pommel, (Fammel.) 

ben ii o filent? Ty N 

A. At the End of Words ending with ous 5 , 
ies, F. virtuous, Wee 


07 the 2 U. 


Q. 3 u ever change its noe 7 
A. It ſometimes doth. 


(berrial). 


2. Into i, as in * i (bizz ) Bufmneſs, (Biznels) N 
G. What do you buy, of © 0 So 
A. U_after-g is moſtly ſilent ; as Gueſt, Guilt, 
Tongue, Plague, Rogue, Vogue, & c. But it ſerves to 

retain the hard Sound of 65 which without 3 
would be ſoft. | 
Q. Dees 


1. Into the Sound of ⸗ 63 as in bury, (berry) _ I 1 


7 
— 7 
. * | ER 
b o 
* 
5 
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Q. Does u ever 1 any En gliſh W odr? 


A. U ends no Words but theſe five, ve, thou, : 
Beau, Lieu, adieu; the laſt three of which we have 


from the French. Inſtead of final w, we put ew. or 
ue; as, few, dew, &c. 


Q. Does u always found long or ſhort according to the 
general Rule, as other Vowtis ? 


A. No; vis ſounded ſhort in many Words end- 
ing with ure after the Letter t; as, Creature, Geſ- 


ture, Lecture, Picture, Scripture, Kc. In all which, 
and many more, the « in the laſt Syllable is founded 


ſoft and ſhort, tho' the Words end with efilent; 
but in all other Poſitions the u is ſounded long or 


ſhort according to the general Rule. 


Of the Vowel 2 
. ben 17 1 Vowel? 


When it ends a Word or  Syllable; 3 as 55 thy, 


Mercy, many. 
Q. What is the Sound of T ar a Vowel? 


A The fame as i, and it is uſed at the End of 
Words inſtead” thereof for i euds no Engl jp 


Words. h 

Q. # hat 1 Jeu TR to obſerve of y 7 
A. 1. Y final in Names ſingular, is always chan- 
ged into ie in the Plural; as, Cry— Cries, Enemy — 
Enemies, Mercy Mercies: And in the third Per- 


ſon of Verbs; as, eee farry—iarvieas 


Kc. 


rn deen found in the Middle of Words, 5 
except in Egypt, Hymn, Rhyme, Sy/tem, and ſome. 
others, of Greek Origin, and then it is a Vowel; and 
in Engliſh Words, before the Termination ing; 28s, 
marrying, burying z but before other Terminations - 
we ule : i and not 7. a8, dutiful, Cetin, . 4 


” ws 


TRUE SPELLING, ut 


it is always retalned after a Vowel; as, Eſſay, Ehen, 5 
Attorney, Attorneys, pray, praying, Prayer, & c. 

3. When it begins a Syllable, it is a Conſonant; 3 
As, Jes, One Yr 5 


— 


G m 
Of the Dover VowELs, called Ry 


| * "HAT is .a Diphthong ? - 
A. A Diphthong, or double V wel, is 


the Meeting of two Vowels in the ſame Syhable. 


Q. How many Sorts of e or double 6 
Vowels, are there? 
A. Iwo, Proper and Improper. 


Of the Proper Diphthongs. 


Q. What do you mean by a Proper Dipkthong 1 * 
A. A Proper Diphthong is where both the Vowels 
are ſounded together; as, oi in Voice, du in Houſe. 
7» Which are the Proper Diphthongs? 
= A. The Proper Diphthongs are au, ei, oi, 09; and 
1. 
"0 How are they founded or named 3 
A. I. Not ſeparately, as we would ſpell, but as we 
read them in the following Words, ES VIZ. 20 duthers 
ei- ther, oi led, ou-zy. 5 ; 
2. te uſually keeps one ind the ſame'S: 
in laud, Fraud, &c. but it loſes the Savund 
Aunt, (Ant) gauge, (gage.) 1 


2 


( = = . 
| . — J's 1 las. - ” 1 0 n 
; . 4 Lag 7 
4 q 


Wand y * like u * 1, make _ Proper 
W more; ass a OW, ey, oy. 


* 
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Ei or ey have not, like moſt others, the com- 
pied Sound of the two Vowels, bu: generally 


' take that of à long; as, feign, vein, pr. Jr 


4. Oi always keeps its long Sound, as in boil, toil, 
Kc. compounded Words excepted. 

8 00 is fometimes ſounded like # backt, as in 
- Bled, Flood, &c. and like o Jong in Door, Floor. 

6. Ou uſually keeps one and the ſame Sound; 
a8, Houſe, Mouſe ; but ſounds like 1 ſhort f in Couple, 
Trouble, Scourge, &. 

Q. Are the Sounds of the proper double Vowels 
always written with the ſame Letter ? 

A. No; for ai, au, oi, and ou, end no Engl 5 
Words, except ou in the Words thous you, but are 
changed into ay, aw, oy, and ew; as in Day, Claw, 
Boy, Plow. Oo never begins nor ends any * 
: Word, | Except the Words foo and 2 


of the Improper Diphthongs.“ I. 


Q. What do yon mean by an Improper Dighthong? 3 
A: An Improper Diphthong i is where the Sound of 
but one of the two Vowels is heard; 3 as e in People, 
8 W, . are the Improper Dipbthongs? e 

A. The ala Dee are 5 40, #05 eo, e, ee, 
£5 . | ie, 


„ anne 6 — ee” — 


r 


* When. a Proper Dipbthong Op its natural Sound, ad 
changes it to any other ſimple Sound, it ceaſes to be a Proper, 
and becomes an Improper Diphthong „ as having only the 
Sound of one fingle Vowel; except where u ound the OO, As 
in could, would, ſhould; for oo is alu a Proper Diph- 
thong Double Faul often occur at the End of Words, 
auben the latter it of ns fe at all, but only from the Cuſtom of 
our Language, which. ſeldom ends à Word avitb. any of the 
FVorvels but e or y; as, Lie, die, toe, ſhoe, foe, true, virtue; 


2 day, play, lay, ſay. 


p. 


by. 


LY Wo 


Www” 


ea 
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ic, 04, , As ) ne, ui, likewiſe. 2 from the Latin, 
which-is ſtill uſed in ſome proper Names) and they 


are ſounded in the Manner following, VIZ, 


aa 
ao 
2, 


& aſhort in 4 {ſaac, Canaan, xc. 
à long in ( G. 
4 a ſhort in Le. Heart. 


"+ 117 885 Yew Baal, 8c. 


e ſhort in 3 Bread, Breaft, 1 dealte Y 
e long in (Bean, deal, Retreat. +500 
J- e ſhort in ¶ Feoparay, Lespard, Leonard. 
5 long in j cople, frodarory, feodal. © 
0 ſhort i in ( George, Geography, Georgics. 
4. en | u long in | Due, Deuce, Pleuriſy, Shrew. 


5 · ee Een retains its long Sound; as, Creed, 


Ss Speed, & c. 
6. +5 e long in 1855 beſiege, Chidf, Ca afvier, 
Thy i ſhort in Pierce, fierce. 
lon Boat, Coat, Goat, S | 
oa Tr g in Goat, (the End of a Race. * 
8, 2 e long in © Occonomy, Fenix. 
1 0 long in Dos, Foe, vive, Toe, Woe 
9. 5 e ſhort in GG, Gueſs, Guerdon, c. 
) «© ſhort in © accrue, Avenue, enſue. 
10. 2 i ſhort in ( Biſcuit, build, Guilt, Ke.. 
i long in } guide, quite, beguile, di uiſe. 
« long in bruiſe, recruit, Fruit, &c. ; 
4 is ſounded as e long in Anta, and as e mort! in 
| Ko pe | 
„ . A. 


"CE 
. Wk 
* 


4. the End of Wards i it is written evith 73. as, buſy, 
crucify, &. and not buſie, crucifie.—Tao Voavels coming 
together, making an Improper Diphthong, the latter generally. 
lengthens the former, except in this Diphthong, where the 


latter takes the Sound, as it W does in the Bee | 
eu and ui. 


— 


1 
f 


©; ue, in, Queen; J. eye, in Eye. 
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1 116 Bier in theſe Improper Diph- 


thong JT 1 an make 00 dane Mu- 


„ 
A. 1. They are Paget buys in co pound 


Words, where the next Syllable begins with a 6 
Vowel; as, re. iterate, reimburſe, preramble, &c. 


2. In words ending with, 9d or a4: 650 , 


| Clochicer, died, &... . 115 


3. In Haren Won: asd Ferre Zo: ar; Gilbs-a, 
4. In. Greet Words; as, Cæſare. a, Ide-a. 
* Words from the Latin; as, Beeatitude, ert ao, 


Cre ator, quis et, Seci-ety, &. 


Alſo in ſome Engliſb Wonds; 2 22 iſere ant, 


Cr 7 el ty, Kc. conſtituting he e N N 


have in our Wen 


pt { ' 


07 Triphthongs, er "Techie V owels, | 


2 Do more thay: t00 4 vel ever meet trgther i in 
Vablt? Y 35-4 


WY I, Yau PRIN che. as, ca in ans, 


and are called 2 Triphthang, AIM. they make but 
ons Syllable- ES es 


Q. How many Cridleboner. are ſed s in Engliſh? | 
A. We have adopted ſeven, and moſtly from the 
French; as, I. eau, in Beauty, 2. teu, in Lieu; 3 
ie, in View'; 4. uai, in Ruail : 5 · uta, in Qpean; 


© 26 A anno 41 * 


8 How are-they ſounded ? ” 
A., The firſt beck as u long; the fourth as of 


the fifth and fixth as e . and the ſeventh : As 7 


5 / 2 . * ; » 4 4 
RA Ar n * pi & Ks K 
N . * * f 0 . 3 
e chr. 
A _ +. % % 744 «xs 1 * i . 4 « 
jo. . r — e I a * Luan dei! W * 
* a i * 8 R * * n — wo - hg — 2 ＋ 
* * - % 2 F Fs A Y 4 * * * 75 _ > ey 2 * 7 5 = x 1 


FS 


; 4 > * be — + p 8 . 1 2 8-H * 3 { ö * . We * 5 > * 
28 * * 3 4 * 7 3 Aan 12 % * * * * LN p « » . ＋ d "Y- 
* * % 
1 5 * : > 
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11 5 0 HA P. Iv. 


. "hp i; ConSONANTS. 


W HAT is a Caifornnt'i ? 


A. A Conſonant is a Letter that bel dot 
any vocal Sound without adding a Vowel: before 


or after it; as, 4, Which! is called 123 TJ which is 
called pe; 
Q. How many eiten have we in Engliſh 2 
A. Twenty one; namely, b, 1 4% f. 95 55, t, b 
n u, P, 9, % t, v, Wy , r Ray 
Type firſt Divifun- of Conſonants. ( (9: f 
. Q. What is tbe fin Diviſcon of Conlonants C . 
A. Single and double. 
n Gick are double ard which are fin gle 8 


A. X and s, made of cs and de, are double 


Con ſonants, and all the Reſt are ſingle ones. 
The ſecond Diviſiau of Conſonants. 
Q. What is the ſecond Divi fron of de ? 
A, Mutes and Semivowelr, or Ha 4 V. owels, 
bat is a Mute? 
A. A Mute is a Letter which cannot be aiſtinetly 


' ſounded without a Vowel added Y Dich are 5 & 4 & 


23 Pl „ 3 e 
0% yr. a" Half Pawel Pot Se nag 
bY A Half Vowel is a Letter which has fa: im- 


. 


perfect Sound without a Vowel added; ſuch. are /, 
L, I, m, n, , % y; four of which are —— Os, | 


namely, „ by Foes 
Q. Why are ihey called Edit „ oF} 
A. Becauſe of that eaſy Motion with which they 
nimbly BI SAY after a Mute in the ſame üble 
5 ++ * — — wich- 


ä 
— 


. They are called Contanants from doug thoſe Letters that 
ag ree with the Voxwels in expreſſi ing Sounds. 


. 


4 
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without any 5 , ble in . and 1 in 
FO 3 W a SY " 
Es . x 5 * | at3.Y 7 5 1 
1 as ble of be =” 

A. Some Words ending in oth ay "i loſe Fg 
Sound of ö, and are pronounced without it; as, 
dumb, (dum) Crumb, (Crum) Lam, (Lam) Lint, 

(Lim) Plumò, (Plum) Thumb, ( Thum), wy 0 

And ſome do it with þt. final, or middle; as, 

Der, Det) Ad, (dout) Debtor, (nes) ſubtle, 
(ſuttle.) 

Q. In mk? 1 ord: 4 b be its PE and ferve 

only to lengthen the Syllable? 


A. B, like mal, lengthens che foregoing Vaoi, 


in 567 r W Oy Rey eee (Cer⸗ 5 


. t of 4 
2 By 


a 9 * G3 2 8 l * 
. 


Q. What 10 10 to fog mee the nb e? 
A. This Janes: muſt not be put between two 
Conſonants: as, drink, not drinch; "HOP" "RENE 


- b, as, Match, Hatch. 


Q. How many ani ho c? n 
A. Two; a ſoft Sound like 7 in Coder, and 2 
hard Sound like E in Cat. 
2. When is c io be founded 2 75 
A. 1. Before e, i, and y; as in cement, cin 05 
pher, except in Sceptic, Scheme. 
2. C is alſo ſounded ſoft before an Hubrpbe, ”) 


5 Seien nene of oh as if. ewas written before 


_ Ebel en enn 
* 3 is filent, or has very little Sound of ſelf. —A 
Semivoabe l partakes of a fimple Sound. — And a Liquid is Jo 
called from the Lips o. Tongue being made U/e off to divert the 
Sound of the Letters — EY 


— — 


RU, SP. ELL LN 9 * 


8 and red den; jj dane, (danced) - 
glas, {placed Ju Bo” 138! II 8 | 

Q. When it e ITY Bord Pt FOIA 

A. C is hard'lize before a, o, * cd the Conſo- 

- nants /, 7; as, Can, Cord, Cub, clean, Crab; and at 
the End of a Syllable or Word; a8, He- tives Hro-lic, 
Mu-ficy\&c alfa. ſometimes before a | drome #6 
0e lic, Scheme, Ke. a 5 0 

Q. Alen it c not foundid? 2 5 

A. C before & is quite Joſt 3 in Monohllblesz as, 
e Crack; Ae. 

And, vämraheſe (OI biin, (Siam) Verdict, 
(Verdit) Indictment, (Inditement) . ictuals. (Vintes) | 
Victualler, (Vitler) De. 

Q. When is ch founded like kx? 

A. Ch is unde like I in moſt foreign Words, 
and ef pecially in the proper Names of che Bible; }| 
as, a Archangel, "Barweh, eee ifty Cie, fx 
Chaot; Character. . ee 5s = 

Are not ſome harticulan Words excepted. ET 

A. The ancient Engliſh Sound of ch is uſually re- 
tained:in thefe. Words, . IR, 4 * 

chael, Cen MG Mean Jug ls 


þ ; +4 1 30 1 
F 8 8 » = ? ö 6 '_ . K 
+. pe o "3 4 5 . A 8 * 439 + , * 7 s * 1 6 > 1 
* ** "ONE © . 4 3 "1 * 1 4 


og + there i. is no Di erence in the Sound by ſ _ c 10 87e e, 
1, and y, it is one of the hardeſt Things in the Engliſh Tongue 
to know aubem to aurite the one and: when the at har, there being © 
no ſettled Rule for this Purpoſe ; and Grammarians multiplying 
Obſervations; rather'ton found than help the Learner ;, ; fince that 
Rule can be of little: Service that admits of ſuch'a vaſt Num- 
ber of. Exceptions © In this, or in any other Caſe, till the 
Learner be confirmed in a correct Way of Spelling, let him nat 
truſt his uncertain Judgment without conſulting a Dione ary, 
when be meets with a Word of which he has not a j „ Hin; 
and to. pre vent bis. miſe aking the fame Word another Time, 5 
ſhould avrite it down in bis Pocket-book, qubith. is the ft. 
Method to improve him in ſpelling truly. 


piration ; as, 1 keep off: 
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Qui How. i is the prench ch ſeunded?. 1690108524 
A. The French ſound ch like 5%; 454 we "heals 


2 


that Sound in many Words immediately received. 
from them; as, Chevalier, (Shevaleer) Machine, 
(Maſheen) dne, (Capulheen) Chaije, (SE 


Champuigne, (Shampane.) 


Q. Can: you" give another —— on the Bond 1 
of ch? DET or AM 
A. Ch is pronounced as gu in Char, {Quoir) 


Cborier, (Quoriſter.) 


Alſo ch at the End of Words rakes t before it . 
as, Ditch, Witch; except nes: few common | 


Os as, _ fach, — 


2 v! D. I e ; 5 5 n 6 n 
Q. Whui-i 14 dfervatle. de? N 
A. The Termination 


73; as, burned, (burnt) ſbipped, up, r ipped, (ript) 
ble 22 (bleſt) 22 (toſt) &c. But this Shortening 


is never to be uſed when any Word in d or 7 final 
takes the Termination ed after it; as, land landed, 
not land d; parti parted, not part d. e even 


when d or t follows it in the next Word. 
Q. 1s ever the Sound of d loft ? 


A. D is not founded i in Ribband, / (Ribbon) Dia- | 


mond, 9 "HE 
MW What are your. OIerviations on ooh Soni of TH 
A 1. F in the Word of is ſounded ſtrong, like 
. V3 as, The Lord Mayer (ov) London. 

But off (at a Diſtance) is ſounded with a free Al. 


F to car ry off, (as it was oh.) 
2. F in the Plural Ne is A changed 


into v, and has 1 its. $A 5 4 Leue ad Fe 


Hei. 


7 ah 
by WT 7 a 


tis abi Ra. into 


a. ee. Oni 


TR b B 6 61 * GG ww 


A . 


many Sow 4, arg? 
$4 25 ny, Soynd $ 21 45 te one bard, and 
the £50 (oft... | 
Q When is g SY” hard Y | 1 

4 Fe Is. always hard before 4, 4 P% 95 175 a8, Gar- 
ment, gene, Gun Glaſi, grow; before i at..the Be- 

nning, and er ſomet ky at the End of Words; as, 
Cal, guide, Anger, longer; and at the End of a. 
Syllable or Word; as, bring, bringing: Alſo when 
gg come together, they are both hard, though e or z, 
follows; as, Kicsns, Dagger ; N eke, e- 
geſtion. 


Q When it >; foft 2 


A. G is uſually ſounded ſoft "PRI e, i, 1540 * 


like / t and 4 5 as, G ender' Gi er, Gybe,, &, 
4 tions? 1 


FN 7 ook are 5 8 Excegrions. A | gp 
1. All proper Names in the Bible have g 12 4 


before e and i, becauſe they are always -en. 


ſo in their Originals; as, Jet hſemane, Gibeon, Gilloa, 
&c. and ſomè others 3 as, Gillert, Argyle. 

/ 2. G before e is hard in the following common 
Words; beget, Forget, Gear, (Geeſe, get, Gewganyey 


Gelding. 

| 8 W N 1 is va) in 1 3 Wordsz be gin, * 
1 forgive, giddy, Gift, Gills, gild, gilt, lle, 
(rimlet, girt, Girdle, Girl, gives © N... | 

Q. Is g ever ſounded like dg! 3 


A. In a few Words; as, Roper, College, Digit, 5 


Fla gelet, frigid, Legerdemain, Magic, Pigean, | 
Q. Is the Sound of g ever loft? 


A. 1, G before m ande in the ſame Syllable f is 


ſilent; as, Signior, (Senior) Sovereign, (Soverein) 


Phlegm, (Fleme) Sign, (Sine) deign, (dein) reign 


(rein) . e Ge, * 99 80 


| 
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Q. How is gh ſounded it the Boginn; W EP 4 
A. Gh in Le re? ing By 8 
hard, though very rarely; as, G5. L 
0: Is not gh ſometimes ſounded like ff and ro?” 
A. 1. The proper Sound of gh is out of ſhe 
Throat ; but to take off the Roughneſs, it is grown 
cuſtomary to ſound it Ike ; as, coug b, (eff ang b, 
9 enough, (enuff)* Ot. and ſochekines tolneglecr 
quite. 9 17 
590 The Sound of gb at the End of ſeveral Week 
of Places is the fame as ow; as, Edinburgh, (Edin- 
burrow) Gottenburgb, (Gottenburrow) SW. 
Q.. Can you give. a e, where Sh 17 e 
funded? | We | 
A. Gb is not ſounded in the foltowing | Words, 
but only b den the Vowel; as, Altaighty, Al- 
mity) Daughter, (Dauter) en 9 l Ply 
kr a, . Sc. 5 | 


12 wx + 7 
x a - i M's * Ta 1 Po: Ln 


: * 
4 4 7 » * IP . A * * 
# 4.4 "x. : a e 4 4 k 35 Cf , ho n * ; „ 
P . : 
R b : 3 7 1 — 2 — — » 1 . N 
: 1 * 


) 


8 1 0 to be funded at a he Endep 17 174 # 1,7 
A. H is not founded at the End of ſome Words; 
as, Jehovah, Mę ab, &c. but it is always wünded 
if z or c goes ene before it; as, match, ws 
Mts Bath, re. 

N. hat do you obſerve further bs h? | 
1. H is almoſt Heng in ny Thal, Honour 
Heir, honeſt. | 
2. H is not written. Weine any final Conſonan 
but 15 * Knight, Ae nm 1 2 8 


BK 


3. 
„ — — 5 * 2 4 5 — — . 


= 4 , 4 be. a... 
_— — — 8 0 


— % — 


a 
— 


put Enough, * it 5 1 8 h fo Feiert Onantiry, hat as 


here, enuff: But auben it fgnifes a ſufficient Number, it ſounts 
enow; ang i it awould be better to aorite it ſo. | 


#1 


c 
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p - Is * — is loſt aſter 75 1 Rbiney Rheum, Rbetwvic, 


#4 4.6 $\ 
\.) TY *< 


— L 


CP 217 ane! Wy 8 
A. If this Letter be always tailed; as it onght to 
be, and the Learner accuſtomed to call it a, no 
other Rules or Obſervations are neceſſar) about it: 2 
It always begins a Syllable, and is put beföre 
Vowel only; as, Jaber, oſe ph, Juni, & de. and als 

* bears the * Sound of g. | 


_— r 


What ic ob — 19 99680 5 
A. The chief Uſe we fo for in the Lingtige; 


is to expreſs the hard Sound of c before e and 7; as, 


keep, kill, &c. being never put before any other Let- 
es at the Beginning of a Word but u, and then 
uf flent, or expreſſed in an imperfect Manner; z 
"A * (Nack), Knight, (Night) &c. pal 
1 * Have you any further Obſervations en the Letter : 
A. XK is moſtly omitted in the ending ick, in 
Words of two br more Syllables,” fuch as'Mnfick, 
Logick, Arithmetich 3 and though it was the old eſta- 
bliſhed Way of Spelling to retain it, all our beſt 
modern Authors leave it out as a ſuperfluous Letter; 
as c at the End of Words and Syllables is always 


ſounded hard like , without y or lilent e to often 


itz as in Chace, Trace, ry c. / 


* 


0 W bat i ts fervabl of the - fat if [; ? 


A. It is ſometimes ſounded like r in. the Word 
Colonet, (Cornel) 


ke 


Q 


ͤ—— Oe AN — — 


= 
. 
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Qa rd leave ey in the Privaineidfion 7 
A. L is filent in a few common Words; as, Folk, 
(Foe) P/alm, (Pſaum) Salmon, (Sammon) &c. Alſo 


in ſome Names of Places; as, Alnual, at, 
* (Lincon) &. . 8 


Q. What have you further 10 erte concerning 12 
A. 1. IL, in Words of one Syllable, is uſually 


doubled at the Jody, as, all, "ow will, toll, full, 


&c.. except. when a Diphthong co s. befar it 28 
Hail, Eel, Fool, Soul : iphchos comer oe ith al 


are alſo written with one 1; as, Almighty, « alu, 


always, &c. | 
8 2. No Words of above one Syllable end in ll; as, 


beautiful, faithful, &e, . in a e 1238 
ee on the laſt inen, 


; ? 
- Wi = 2 + i. 
* 


0. Wat v el of. A pe ay. 5 
. M ſounds like 1 in the Words Kanu, 6 the 


count) econ eas: (REI. *. 


QQ. What Words leave outen in the Pronunciation? 
A. Nis never heard at the End of a Word after 
MW; 28, Autumn, | Column, condemn, coniemu, damn, 
imm, ſelemu; but u muſt be written, becauſe the 
* od have moſiiy a foreign. Derivation. 


— 


ve. 10 4 17 ak 4 if p ri ad, not „ Geide? , 


A. P is very obſcure, if not quite loſt, before s 


. 4 — 


at the W n 5 Works; % Wy, in 9 it, ee, : 


" * e 
i oy 
_— 9 E 


— —_— a * A e 1 i. 


* They are now frequently written Account a i Acboentalt. 


rn 


3, 


E 


— 


** 


Pjalter; or Wers m a tf; 25 tempt,. Atlenpi, 
exempt, Contempt, empty, e, atome 

Q. How ig ph ſounged 

A. When ph is in one Syllable, it always ende 


like 6 ; as, Phantom, Diphthong, Epitaph; but when 


it is in different Syllables, each has its patugal Sound; 
as, Shep- herd, up-hold, &c. Se? 
Q. Ts the Sound of ph ever changed ISS: 
A. In ſome. Words it ſounds almoſt like V3, a 
Stephens (Steven) Mephevs (Nevew. 1 


0. 8 1 i eh ene 
A. Like tu or E, and has always « er it. n Ss 


no Words without ve after it; and that but a few _ 


from the Latin in gung; as, chligue, antigre, from 
ebliquus, antiquus'; in which the gu ſounds like 
bard, or &, and muſt be ſo pronounced. Words 


from the Freneb moſtly chatge HED into c or # 7 25 


188 e from riſque, droffique-t . 


— N. 47% 
A. 


| Q FW OP SEO IR 
A. It is ſometimes ſounded double; as, * oreges 


Pariſh, periſh, a Is ded e 


Q. Hs many Sounds has c? 


„ — 0 4 15 
* ' " a * — 9 * 4 5 = "= 
1 , & . F a N $ * 
F 4 * ? % „ 


\ Fe N 4 EOS. ; ; "3 
1 0 : . F227 Þ25 5 2 


363 * —— " — 
= — — —— — 


8 Note, bb is i lent in 'Phthiſie, ( 1550 c} phthiſieal, 
{ tifcal. } 

Some reckon q a needleſs Letter, Lecaule c lardork might 
/ mil its Place, but its Uſe is man feſt af the { REFER. of 


Words; as, in Queen, Queſtion. 


£4 Y ORTHOGRAPHT:\ Or, 


3 roi 1. A ſoft Sound: like Hiſing, and this 
is its proper and natural Sound. 

. Ry 2A hard =o N Sound, like 2 at the End 
q of Words; alſo after an Im er Wr in 
$ the Middle of Words. N . 
1 Can you give an Example the hi 
1113 of 0 072 2 
A. This, thut; ur, yes 3 but all Monefylabtes, ex- 
| 

| 


| cept theſe four, and with the ſtrong' hiſſing Sound 
3 Sg are moſtly written with ftr as, Ji, „i, 
=. -:# 5, C. 
; "het i in Words of more than one Syllable, after 
en, Gs ſis not doubled; as, lere, gracious, zedli- 
1 Ons, Colt: 337 

Q. (ab jure give an Example of the hard Seundaf ©? 

A. As, bas, bis, swat, and it is always thus 
| ſounded at the End of Monoſyllables ending with 
ſingle 53. (except the four before mentioned, via. 
'#his, &c.) and after an Improper Diphthong in many 
Words; as, raife, Praiſe, Reaſon, graciqufly, Righ- 
teonſneſt, &c. | 


] bat other Obſervations have you of f foundi ny. 


bard 3 
err ee 
the plural Number, and all the Verbs of the third 
ern ſingular; das, Names, Worms, he hears, ſbe 
reads. 
2. At the Beginning of Words; as, ſafe, ſober, e. 
3. When it follows a Jong Syllable; as, groms.“ 
2. In what W ords is f not ſounded ? 
A. & is not ſounded in Carliſle, (Carlile) 7 ſcount, 


e N aun Ne, (le) * 


e [mall Hort $ is never uſed but ater it is the laf Let- | 
ll Yer of a Word, the long i ſerving every 18 Place wy the 


Capital S i, not — ; 
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oO i ti founded before a V. ont D 
2 Like b as, Nation, Obligation. 
Are there not ſome Exceptions © 
4. Yes, there are four Exceptions. 
1. Ti keeps its own natural Sound at the Begin- 
ning of Words; and when / goes ane 


before it; Is, Title, celeflial, &c. 


2. Before a Conſonant in the fame Syllable; as, 


0 elaflic, Tillage, &c. 


3. Comparatives in er, and guperlatives in ht, 
From Qualities ending in ty, give ti its natural 
Sound ; as, mighty, mightier, mightieſt. 

4. Names: plural, and the ſecond and third Per- 


ſons of Verbs ending in y, give 7: its natural 


Sound; as, Cities, Duties, to empty, thou emptigſt, 
he emptieth, and emptied; and from Ae ae 
pitiable.* | 
Q. Dyes ſt "fund any ſee like FE BY 
A. St ſounds like / ſoft in ſuch Words as theſe, 


Auge, Briſtol, Buſtle, Caftle, Epiftle, Griftle, neflle, 


rufile, Thiſtle, wh Ale, wreſile. 
„ going before i, fallewed by another 
Vowel, ſound alike, as in Muſician, Perſuaſien, Imi- 
tation, howw muſs we' know when 40 write one, and 
When another ? - 

A. 1. All Words of this Kind are derived Rom 
Others ; ; and therefore when the original Word ends 
in de, 5, or ſe, then fe is uſed ; as, perſuade, Perſua- 
fron, confeſc— Confeſſion, zonfuſe—Confu fon, & c. 
2. If the original Words end in ce or c, then ci is 
uſed; as, Grace—gracious, Mu, c—Mafician, 

e 3. Mit 


175 


7 5 7 * p . A . 
1 0 1 * 8 .— FIT 1 * 


2 —— 


* | - 


* T fngular in ; As Wards ſounds Jike tt; ac, Latin, City, 
Patent, Titular, Ge. 


N 
! 
1 
[ 
| 
is 


if 


1 
% 


4 "25 Le OR 


- «oath ors ot 2 
4 ; 
” 
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ut if they end with ? or. ze, then 11 is uſed; 
as, Jes — Seftion, imitate Imitation; ee. ſubnit 


 —S8ubmiſſi jon, permit Permiſſion. _ 


* 


Q. How is, th ſounded © 


A. Th coming together-in a. Syllable, and con- 
ſidered but as one Charactz er, muſt be founded at 


one Breath, like the Greet '@ Theta; as in thin, 
Thumb, &c. And in like Manner are ch ph, ſp, 


and wh ſounded at one Breath. 


2 


. WW hat do you obſerve of the n * 
A. It goes before all the Vowels, but never fol- 


lows them without e ſilent after, or at leaſt under- 


ſtood ; as, vaſt, vend, Voi alte; vulgar, Taka, live, love, 


by, d, loved. 


It follows the Conſonant 1 and r3 a5, Calves 


- Carve, . Rees 


8 What are your Obſervations where the Letter w 


i dritten but not founded : * . 


A. 1. W is written but not ſounded i in Anſwer, 


Sword, Soon, &c. 


2. It is never ſounded tots in che ſachs Syl- 


lable; as, wrap, V Fath, TOs e beroray, 


: Wrong: wrought, abr. 


* Si. * 
* 
* — "4 
NNE $ _ ; P :> 23 


41 F each ths WAS i akwayt pronounced. with one and the 
fame Syund as fuch Letters denote, the Art of true Spelling 
might be eafily attained; but ſeveral filent Letters being intro. 


duced into our Language, to awrite correctly is thereby rendered 


much more difficult, and it is on iy to he acguired by frequent Ex- 


erciſes in Spelling, and carefully obſerving the Language as it 


now ftands.—Some of the ſilent Letters have been adopted and 
are retained out of Cuſtom, to ſoften and meliorate the Lan- 
guage; as & in Foreign, Sovereig gn, ard u in Ane La- 
| our, 


f 
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is uſed both as a Vowel and a Content; 1 
belore and between Vowels it is a Conſonant; as, 
Want, went, Winter ; but after a, e, o, it becomes 
a Vowel ſubſtituted for 1, in making Part of a. 


Diphthong; as, Bazul, fexv, now, and in a great 
Number of other, Words. 


Q How is wh ſpunded ? 


. Wh is never met with but in Words purely 
Engl 3 112 n where, when, 


. 
. 2:5; 
2 


' Q. That do you aw of the Letter x? 

A. 1. X is a double Wet, and hath no 
Sound of its own. 

2. At the Beginning of Words it is always 
ſounded like 2; as in Xanthus. 

In the Middle and End of Words it ſounds 
| like > or ks; as, Xerxes, Wax, ſounded like Zerc- 
ſes, Wacks, &c. and never begins a Syllable but in 

Proper Names. 


8 os Z. 


i 


bour, there being no ſuch Letters in their a ; Forain, 
Soverain, from the French; or in Honor, Labor, from the 
Latin, — But moſt of them are retained to trace out the ori- 
ginal Tongue abe have borrowed theſe Words from, in achich 
they have full Powwer.; as b in Debtor, Doubt, 85 in Reign, 
Oc. in Conformity to their Originals, Debitor, Dubio, Regno, 
Jrom the Latin; and i in Gardiner, t in Mortgage, c. from 
the French Jardinier, Mort—-Death and Gage, Pledge. 
Tho" this Conformity in ſeveral Engliſh Words is certainly of 
great Service to Foreigners, &c. yet to ob/erve it alzways, would 
make ſuch violent and unuatural Aiterations, as the Genius of 
tbe Engliſh' Language can never comply with, ſuch as Charm, 

into Carm, Envy Invy, obtain—obtine, Earth—Erth, 
Purſe—Burſe, Leſs—Laſs, Gc. it being evident the three 
Former. are derived from the Latin Words Carmen, Invidea, 
and obtineo; and the three latter from the Greek ones 
Eta, Big, and EMarrav. 


2s Of ORTHOG 8 Or, 
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A. Z is a compound Sound, and ſounds like 7. 
as in Zeal, Zoan, freeze, &c. 


It may go before or after any of the Vowels, but 


never immediately before or r after any of the Conſo- 
nants. 


3 i 4 8 * — 
1 „* -— ©. hos. A. — PRs „ * — 


1 C H 4 P. v. 


of SPELLING, or the D1v1810N of Worps into 
- SYLLABLES, | 


Ws 16 Selling 3 Be 
Q A, Spelling is an uſeful Art, which Wer, | 
How to take Words aſunder into convenient 
Part s, in order to ſhew. their true Pronunciation, 
and original Formation, : 
2. How to join Letters and Syllables together 
which are divided, ſo as to compoſe Words of them. 
Are 1 zo Ways of e preparatory to 
Reading ? | 
A. . namdly: the dividing of Words already 
' made into Syllables; and out of theſe to make up 
the ſame Words again; as in ſpelling the Word 
merciful, we ſay, Mer —Mer—6-imcinnfouol— ful 
merciful: So that the Word is firſt divided into its 
Parts, and then ſet together again. 
Q. What is a Syllable? | 
A. A Syllable is a complete Sound, uttered in one 
Breath, and may conſiſt of one ſingle Vowel, or of a 
double "Vowel, Joined to one or more Corifonants 'P 
as, a Book, o-be-di-ent, &c. but without a Vowel no 
Syllable can be formed, becauſe hnd, rmp, or any 
other Conſonants, cannot be pronounced. Q 


/ 
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Q. How may Letters many be in a Syllable? 

A. Eight, as in Strength. - 

Q. How many Syllables may be in a Word : 7 
A. No Word has above ſeven or eight; (few in 
Engliſh have ſo many) as, co-e/-ſen-t1-a-li-ty, in- com- 
Pre- hen, ſi bi-li-ty, 
2 Ts the true Div hon of Words into Syllables very 
nac fury for true Pronunciation? 
4. Yes; for Reading being nothing but a rapid 
or quick Spelling, whoever ſpells or divides Words 
improperly, muſt conſequently read and ſpeak ſo; 
as, ſuppoſe a Boy in reading the Words Dan ger, 
Dancer, ſhould ſay Danger, Danc-er, it would 
be eaſily perceived he had pronounced and corrupted 
theſe Words as far wrong in Speaking as in Spelling; 
ſo that, without a true Divifion, our Speech itſelf 
would be improper, and hardly intelligible. 
Q. How then muſt we learn to divide Engliſh 

Words rightly into Syllables? | 
A. By obſerving the five following Rules, by 
which all e Words may be property e 


2. 


W RULES for dividing Wonps inte 
| SYLLABLES. 


R UL'#' 1. 


F two Vowels come together, not making a a 
nh 141% 57 muſt be divided; 3 as, Liar 
Li-on, Ru-in.* 

„„ TEL RULE 


—_— 0 k or 


* Obb. 5 Fenn are in 3 Mord; for brd is 
rey but one Fowel te a Syllable. - 


— 
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Þ. 0.6 Mts. 
Two of the ſame Conſonants mult be parted; as 
Ab-bot, Ac. cone, Ad-der, offer, &c. - 


N 


A ſingle Conlbünnt between two Vowels muſt go 
to the latter ; as, any, Ba con, Ca- pon, de-cent ; ex- 


cept x, which is always joined to the former. — 
ooo RE on Wa 


THe Conſonants between two Vowels muſt be 


; parted; as, Am-ber, Dam-ſel; except the latter Con- 


ſonant be / or :, and then it takes the other along 


with it to the Vowel; as, Apron, Fa-bric, de-cline. 


In like Manner, three Conſonants coming toge- 


ther, / or r being laſt, take another Conſonant to 
the latter Vowel; but if any other Conſonant comes 
laſt, the former Vowel takes two Conſonants, and 


the r one. 


Four Con ſonants never come together, a WY 
ph, ſh, th, or wh, which always go together in Spelling, 


and en being * Sounds, muſt be confidered as 


le Con/onants and diſhoſed o accordin to this Rule. 
7 4 : — 7 a RULE 


—_ — 
* — —_ — * 9 


1 | This Rule 8 the E ntanglements of initial Letters, 


| comprehends four of the Rules laid down in other Books, and 
Lives, Words their proper Pronunciation. | See Examples under 


it in the New Engliſh Tutor; in which Tables all you there 


fee in Italic Characters, aohere two Conſonants would go 
together, and require a double AtcentYor Pronunciation, by this 
abi be divided and pronounced properly without that impor- 
tant Help.] Thus much may ſuffice for any &lterations that 
have been made in the foregoing Editions, or for evhat may 


appear in this. in Conformity to the above-mentioned Book ; 
evhich however plain and fimple it may appear, is not there- 


fore the leſs valuable, being conſtituted into a. more pradtical” 
Syſtem perhaps, ( particularly in tbe ans kc Here 45 / 


than any other that has yet appeared. 
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NAU E E . 


All the original or primitive Words muſt keep 
their own Letters and Syllables diſtinct from the 

additional Parts; namely, the Prepoſitions and Ter- 
| minations muſt be ſpelled ſeparately and diſtinctly 
by themſelves; as, en- able, e Boud- age, 
zcal u., 

Except 1. Such original Words as take only 5 
after them for their Termination, have as many of 
the foregoing Conſonants joined to it as can begin 

a Word; as, wor- thy, craf-iy. 

v; Such as end in e, and loſe it before the Ter- 
mination; as, eorizte, writeft, &c. are to be ſpelt by 
the common Rule: But it the Termination begin 
with a Conſonant, the final e is ſtill kept; as, Abate- 
ment, &c. and ſometimes betore the Vowel a3 25, 
improve-able, change-able. _ 

3. Original or primitive Words ending with any 
of the above Terminations, as capitulate, cannot be 
ww capitul-ate, caputul being no primitive Word, 

„„ 

The Table of initial Letters is omitted; becauſe it is 
ts be objerved, that 1 or r preceding any other Conſo- 
nant, conflitutes a double imtial Letter ; and that ch, 
Ph, thy and th, and it before I or r, eite the 
treble Initials, 


NOTE. 


4 LY 


Words of one Syllable ending with a 8 and nn 
3 preceding it, have meſily the Con ſonanti doubled 
when compounded ayith a Termination that begins quith a 

Fowel; as, Man, man- ned; Pen, pen-ned ; ſtop, ſtop- 
ped ; drop, drop-ping,. Oc. alſo Words of more Syllables, 
when the Accent lies on the laſt Syllable, ending ab a Con- 
ſonant, have it likewiſe doubled in the Derivations; as, pre- 
fer, pre- fer- red; com-pel, com- pel- led; ac-quit, ac-· & ut- 
ico, Oc. All * Words are beſt divided by Rule II. 


n n - , 
4 Feit ———U— 1 — S e r ä 
. N 2 N 0 4 1 ” . ” : 
* 
. - 
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The Eodings cidl, tial, cian,* * 100 A. ſhould 
not (according to the modern Way of pronouncing) 
be parted in Spelling, being ſo many diſtinct Sounds, 
which cannot be divided without being corrupted; 


for the ci, fr, and ti, are always founded like JF | 
in the laſt Syllable of Words; 92 


— 


artiſiſbal 
Sub-Aan-ti-al | = 8 or Wes hall 
Mu: fi- cian 2') Muſi-ſhan 5 1 6; 
E. gyp tian = \) Egyp Pan ho ors, in 
Per- UA- fron | a "er [11 a- $46", A 
Sal-va-tion 0 1 10 — Sales fe. | 4 ** | 


Whether this be A Propriety or not, I ſhall not 
abſolutely determine, (as it is a Matter of Diſpute 
among the Critics); however, we: cannot find one 
Inſtance in good Poetry, where any of the ſaid End- 

- ings count more than one ungle N 


EXAMPLES 


18 W hen ihe dull Ox, why now Fo N the Clad 
Noro wears a Garland, an Egyp-tian God, 
No, tis reply'd, the firft Aimighty Canſe - 
A Ao not by par-tial, but 15 gen Tal Laws. 

T hat 


i 8 * 
—_ * — W ICS es, 


th. 


** & * 3 — 


A Theſe tww9 8 ke a . from the primitive 
Words, as, trenſgreſs, Tranſgre/- ſion; inſpef, Taſpec-tion; 
perfedt, Perſec- tion 

+ Except when ſ precedes the ti; as, Queſetion, celeſ- tial, 


Cs 


+ The ci in this P/. tion has moſtly a double decent, which 
fee fully explained in Page 43. | 
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T hat Reaſon, Paſ-ſion, anſaber one great Aim, 
And true Self-love and ſo-cial are the ſame. 
g 7 dg | PoPE, 
Freed by the Terror of the Victor's Name, © 
The reſcu'd States his great Protec-tion claim. | 
iy i ADDISON. + 


_ « : 
7 A. —_ —_—— — — 
— — ꝶ6— — 2 as ” 8 


CHAP. VI. 
Oo 8 Tops and MARK8, 


TI Stops are uſed to ſhew what Diſtance of 
Time muſt be obſerved in Reading : They 


| are ſo abſolutely neceflary to the underſtanding of 


what we read and write, that, without a ſtrick At- 
tention to them, all Writings would be confuſed, 
and liable to many Miſconſtructions. 
The Stops, conſidered as Intervals in Reading, 
are ſix; namely, a Comma, Semicolon, Colon, Pe- 
riod, Interrogation, and Admiration, A Comma 
ſtops the Reader's Voice while one-may deliberately 


count the Number 1; the Semicolon, 1, 23 the 


Colon, 1, 2, 33 the Period, Admiration or Excla- 


mation, and Interrogation, 1, 2, 3, 4. 


The CHARACTERS of STOPS are, biz. | 

1. A Comma is placed at.the Foot of a Word, 

and marked thus (,) TOO 5 

2. A Semicolon, a Point over a Comma (;) 

3. A Colon, two Points ( | 

4. A Period, a fingle Point at the Foot of a 
Word (.) N e ee EN 

| 285 Foes of Interrogation, or aſking a Queſe 

lon ( e | ; 
6. A Note of Exclamation, or Admiration ( 4 ; 
| "Tha 


— 


- 
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The Manxs, Oc. are theſe that fen 


1. Accent (“) 45 Paragraph (J E 
2. Apoſtrophe (? ) J. 12. Crotchet 1 
3. Aſteriſm (“) ] 13. Parentheſis () 
a „ The End of ) 
$. A Caret (a) - .  J: 15.-The End of a Quo- 
6. Dieæreſis ( . * OR tation 
7. Circumflex (*) | 16. Section (5). 
8. Hyphen (-) 17. Ellipſis (—) 
9. Index (7) IS. Brace e 
10, Obeliſk (x7) 


* Srors cxemplifed and explained. 


A Comma (5) may be uſed in ſeveral Situations; 
uh; After every diſtinct Word of Numbers; as, one, , 


two, three, fix, ten, twenty. Ke 

— After every diſtinct Figure of Numbers; as, 
1, 2, 3, 6, 10, 20, &c. 
A every Quality belonging to the ſame 
Name, except the laſt; as, a di Vereer, Jerfible, ow: 
rout, honeft Aan. 


— After bare Names of Perſons, &c. called up- 
on, or ſpoken to; as, Remember not, O Lord, dur 


5 3 or Things diſtinttly mentioned; as, 4h, 
Ein, 


4 ; - 
* 5 8 


- — 


mo 


* Several Grammarians refer the treating of Staps and 
Marks till after Syntax, not conſidering them abſolutely neceſ- 
 fary to be known till the Scholars be fit to apply them to their 


proper Purpoſes in Writing : Whilft others advance, that @ 


more early Knowledge of ſuch of them as are Interva's in 
| Reading, Gc. is found to be the moſt expeditious Method in 
forwarding a Learner, by giving bim the Senſe of what” be 
reads which, without ſuch Knowledge of them, might be 
confuſed and i rible ); it is therefore thought 27 oper 
10 give them a Place bere. | 


* 


W 
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Elm, Oak, &c. Sheep, Oxen, Horſes, ke. Famer, | 
Robert, William, Honour, Power, &c. 
- — Aﬀter every the leaſt diſtin Clauſe of a Sen- 


tence, which is a Part of a more perfect one; as, 


Nature clothes the Beaſts with Hair, the Birds with 
Feathers, and the Fiſhes with Scales. | 

An InterjeCtion alone muſt be Shine from 
the other Part of the Sentence 3 as, TO 4 trouble 
147 not with Trifles. © | . 

— Before the ConjunAtion and, when it 8 
the Parts of a Sentence; as, Life i is precarious, and 
Death is certain; but not when it couples only 
Words; as,. the Critic and Lhe Pedant are too often 
united. ; 


2. EO: 5 61 is ks Uſe of wh! Half of 


the Sentence is left behind, and to diſtinguſſh Con- 


trarieties; as, Are you humble, teachable, and adviſe- 
able; or, ſtubborn, ſelfauilled, and higb- minded? 
— When ſeveral Names, with their different 


Qualities, have equal Relation to the ſame Verb; 
as, He was a Man of a regular Conduct; of a feet, 


5 cetious, forgiving wrath : ef. a coaritable, humane 
Diſpefition, QC. 1 | 
3 A Colon“ (:) is made Uſe of to diſtinguiſh a 


perfect Sentence, which has a full Meaning of its. 


own; but yet leaves the Mind in Suſpence and Ex- 
pectation to know what follows; as, An envious Cri- 
tic cannot forbear nibbling at every Author that comes in 
his Way: Nor can even the moſt agmired TIP hat ever 


wrote eſcape him. 


A Colon is generally. uſed defors a cojuparative : 
ConjunOjon ina OI for Lam As an 


1 | e off 


ts 
„ 
— 


* 1 s Difionary ſays, Grammarians are not 
agreed about the precije Difjerence betabecn the Colon and 
Semicolon; and therefore theſe tavo Pauſe: ſeem ta be uſed by 
many Authors indiſeriminately : 


of ORTHOGRAPHTY: Or, 

it; Air may 2 a good Conflitution : 8. may. 4 
Place of ill Example endanger. à good Man, 

— When the latter Clauſe is connected by a Re. 

lative referring to ſome Name in the former; as, 

It it no Diminution to a Man to have been in the 

W rong : Perfection is not his Attribute. © © 

| 4+ The Period or full Stop (.) is uſed at the 
Concluſion of a Sentence, and ſhews that the Senſe 
2 completed and ended; as, Fear God. — Honour the 
Ang, 
8. A Note of Interrogation (2) is put Alter a 
Queſtion-aſked; as, What Jo J de? When Joel 
we come? | 
6. A Note of e en or Admication (t) is 
uſed when ſomething is admired and exclaimed 
ih By ſt; as, Oh 10 el 05 the Te of 
| the 0 1 1 | 
| ch Manx 85 Ee. e 8 

1. An Accent (/ ) being placed over a Veel, 
denotes that the Tone or Streſs of the Voice in 
pronouncing is upon that Syllable; as in Bäptiſin. 

2; Apoſtrophe () at the Head of Letters de- 
notes ſome Letter or Letters left out for the quicker 
Pronunciation; as, IJ, for I will; lov'd, for loved; 
wwould'/?, for Wou:ds oft ; Jan t, for ſhall not; ne r, for 
never. 

3. Aſteriſm (®) guides to ſome Remarks in the 
Margin, or ſet at the Foot of a Page : Several of 
them ſet together ſignify that there is ſomething 
wanting, defective, or immodeſt in the Paſſage of 
the Author; thas %, 

Breve () is a Curve or Wee Mark aver 4 
Vowel, and denotes that the Syllable is founded 
quick or ſhort; as, Hat, Bat. 
F. Caret (A) denotes a Letter, Syllable, or Word 
| to be left out of a Sentence, by Miſtake in-Wri- 


ting or Pri 8 and this Mark (4) is put under be 


Inter- 
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lineation, in the exact Place where it is to come in; ; 
as WY af; | 
hs Fuftice and Temperance « excellent Vi n 
6. Circumflex (* ) is ſhaped ſomething like the 
Caret; when uſed, it is placed over a Vowel in 2 
Word, to denote a long Syllable, as, Euphrates. 
7. Diereſis 5 ) or Dialyſis, is noted by two full 
Points at the Top of the latter of two owels, to 
diſſolve the Diphthong, and to divide it into two 
8 * as, 595 12 
| phen (-) is a ſtraight Mark 3 which 
bein 11 at the End of a Line, denotes that the 
| \vllables of a Word are parted, and that the Re- 
mainder of it is at the Beginning of the next Line. 

Whenever a Word is thus parted at the End of a 
Line, the Syllables muſt be- Carefully ſeparated by 
the Rules for dividing. 

It is uſed alſo to join or compound two Words 
into one; as, Ale-bouſe, Inn-keeper, &c. 

In this Caſe, the latter muſt never begin with a 
Capital, except Names of Countries, Towns, or 
Offices; as, South-Britain, North Britain, W: eft- 

Auckland, Attorney- - General, &c. 


If placed over a Vowel, it 8 it!. RED 5 as, 


ties the Omiſſion of m or ; as, Nothing + 3s more 
comendable tha fair Writing. 
9 Index (O) or the Fore- finger pointing, ſigni- 
lies that Paſſage againſt which it is placed to be ** 
remarkable. 
10. Obeliſk (101 is uſed as well as the Aſteriſm (*) 
to direct to ſome Note or Remark in the Margin, 
or at the Foot of the Page: And this is alſo done 
by parallel Lines, as (); ſometimes by a double 
Obeliſk, (+); and at other Times, by Letters or 


Figures included within a Faremheſs, thus () or 
thus { 1). D Lt. 


Late; and in Writing it is called a Daſh, and figni- 
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It. Paragraph (Ci EN uſed chiefly in the Bible, 
and denotes the OUR. of a new Syllable or 
Miert: 

12. Parentheſis () is uſed Shen after a Sentence 
is begun, another Sentence or Part of a Sentence is 
put in before the firſt be finiſhed, which ſerves to 


explain and enlarge the Senſe; as, f you take Plea- 


ure in 20K. 17 ruth will ( in a Series U Time 0 become 
a Paints 

13: Cratchets or. Brackets TA vidote ſubrt Sen- 
tences that have no Connection with the Subject 
treated of, but ſetve for References to Paſſages of 
the ſame Book, Author, or Thee}, as, [See p. go, 
Vol. I. A this Bool] See 

15 very elegantly deſcribed by - — 

14. Quotation () or double Comma turned, is 
put at the Beginning of ſuch Words or Lines“ AS are 
cited out of other Authors. 

15. End of the Quotation, 0 „0 or doudle Apoſ- 
trophe, is put after the laſt Words or Lines, to ſhew 
rhat the Paſſage cited is finiſhed. 


16. Section, (Hor Diviſion, is afed 3 in ſubdividing : 


a Chapter into leſs Heads or Parts. It is alſo uſed 


to direct to ſome Note in the Margin, or at the Foot 


of the Page. 

17. Ellipfis, ( -) or Oniifiton, i is when a Part of 2 
Word | is left out; as, K—g Cg, tor King Geor ge 
or when a Word i is omitted. 

18. A Brace (is to join ſeveral Words or 
Sentences together, particularly in Poetry; as, 

IW hiie thee, O Firtue, bright celeſtial Gueſt, 

hoe er purſues, ſecures eternal Reſt, 

And cannot be unhappy, tho” preßt. 


* * 


it is ſaid ! im the 11th Edition of Drelincourt's Conſo- 
| lations 


+* By bad pointing, an Author's Meaning i is not 
only ſubverted, but often made nonſenſical. Thus 


+ 


on this Subject] [JF 


A 


l. 
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| lations againſt the Four f Death, 2 3 1075 Part 


ſhall not be taken from us; this bright beam of future 


Glory 7755 ne ver be put out hut in the Life to come. M. e 


Neſs as much of the Kingdom as we are able, an 


ſhall be cloathed with all the Light and Splendour of the 


heavenly Glory. Any Perſon, may ſee the Error in 


this Sentence; which would have been prevented 
by putting a Colon after the Words Nr ute, and 
omitting the Period after cn. 

A 'Biſhop of Eſcello, ordered an Inſcription to be 
put over his Gate, viz. Porta patens efto nulli, clau- 
darit honeflo., By the Painter's putting a Comma 
after null; inſtead of eſto, it reads, Gate be thou open 
za ne Body, but. be Hut to an honeſt Man ; inſtead of, 
Gate be 14 en, and not ſhut to an rouge M an. For 
which he loſt his Biſhopric, 


N. B. See Orthograph j particularl exem 7 V7 in thy = 
WF Table of Werds in ny a | yl if — 


ver 


— * 2 wo — — — i : . > n * 7 23 


Pann EY 


3 CHAPTER 1. 


PROSO D Y? 
A. It is a Word bon om the Greek; which i 
in Latin, is rendered Accentus 3 ; and in Engli 05 
Accent. 
Q. I bat do you mean by. Accent? | 
A. Accent originally ſignified a Modulation of the 


Voice, or chanting to a muſical Inſtrument; but is 


no generally uſed to ſignify Due Pronunciation, i. e. 
the pronouncing ef a Syllable according to its 


Quantity, (whether it be long or ſhort) with 2 


| ſtronger Force or Streſs of Voice than the other 
_ Syllables in the ſame Word; as, a in We; o in above, 


Kc. = Q. 


HAT is the Meaning of the Word 


 _ nn ft. PA 


PA. 


mn A” nu ay \N | poſs 


Of PROSOD r. o 4 


Q. What ir Quantity : 

A. Quantity is the different | Meafare of Time in 
pronouncing thro from whence they: are called 
long or ſhort. - 

Mat is the Proportion between a y nd a 
2 dyllable? 

A. Two to one; that is, a long Syllable is twice 
as long in pronouncing as z ſhort one; as, Hate, 
Hat, This Mark () fet over a Syllable, ſhews 
that it is long, and this (*) that it is ſhort ;, 0 
record, record. 

Q. Hou do you Bnoww long ind Hort Syllables? 

A. A Syllable“ is long or ſhort according to the 
Situation of the Vowel, i. e. it is generally long 
hen it ends with a Vowel, and ſhort when with 
| a Conſonant; as, Fa- in Favour, and Man in 
| Manner. | 
—— proper Diphthong Wakes always a long 
Syllable; as, Hail, Houſe, Flour, &c. 

Q. How many IWays may Accent be conſi dered © 

A. Four; as it may relate to Words of two, 
three, or more Syllables; or to Words compoſed 
of the ſame Letters, (as are many Names and Verbs) 


7 but of different Significations; and are therefore 
only to be W Mea by -heing differently ac- | 
cented. 


Seeing many Names and Verbs are ſpelled with. 
8 Letters, how are they. to be diſtingui Med in 
pronouncing ? 

A. By laying the Accent on the firſt Syllable i in 
. Names, and on the latter in Verbs, as in the fol- 
|; a, Faamples. SEED | | 
D 3 Nauxs ; 


— —_— __ —_— —_ 424. 
2 — — 


1 — —— F — —_ — . 


of 
\ ME 2 


* Long an ſhort Pane and long and 7 ſhort Olli, are 
Hrouimol Terms. — Chap. II. Part I. 


Naues. * Vans. 5 
PF > ͤĩͤĩ¹ 7 Fri 
„ - Ou; > 
33 to deſerr 
An Object e 
MF Priſent | lie o preſent, __ 
A Rebel to rebel 
Torment to torment 
An Unit to unite 


What ather Rules have ow for accentir Wars 
of 2 Syllables a 7 and 

A. Two: 1. Any compound Word of two 87 
lables, whether compounded by a Prepoſition or 
Termination, i is accented on the primitive Part; as, 
hin: ful, go-dly, ab. ſelue, ad- here. 

2. Words of two Syllables, when the one Syllable 
is long and the other ſhort, are accented. on the 
long one; as, Author, Hinour, &c. 

When both Syllables are long, or both mort, the 
Accent 18 SCE laid on the firſt; as, Ex /trof, 
Minners, &c. Words ending with ure, or le, where 
the e is filent, or ſounded before the / or r, are alſo 
commonly accented on the firſt Syllables ; 3 as, in | 
jure, Candle, &c. | 


Q. How are the Wards of 1 three 8 „alles amm! 
accented? 
4. When they are compounded with bbth a Pre- : 

Poſition and a 'Termination, the Accent is on the 
Primitive Part; as, A-grie-ment, Ad. vünce- ment; and 
If compounded only with one of them, the Accent 

lies moſtly- on the middle e Le I 

IVES & c.. 


4 N Te a deve Rules, &c. ay ee t the 23 of 1 
\ Johnſon, and other Lexicographers; but Jee more practical 


| Modes of accentin; » humbly propoſed in the 35th Page of ibe 
Introduction to Fil ler 5 Spelling Dictionary. 


II. For their Uſefulneſs in exemplifying and 
proving. the Spelling Rules; befides, Exerciſes in 
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Q. How are Poly/yllabler, or Words A, three or more © 


| Syllables, to be accented ? 


A. They are commonly accented either on the 
laſt Syllable but two, as, con- v ni-· ent, Op-por-th- 
ni-tyz or on the laſt ſave one in Words ending in ic, 
cial, tial, cian, tian, fion, tion, as, Au. ge- - lic, ar. ti H i- cial, 
cre- Len- rial, Mu:ſi-ciau, E-gyp” -tian, Oe ch. yur; Sal- 
va- tion. N 

Words of five, ſix, or more Syllables, have fo 
quently two Accents, one on the firſt, and the 
other on the fourth ; 3 as, pke, inccon- 


fli-th- tion al. 


But after all the Rules that can be given, 1 no Me- | 
thod will lead the Learner ſo eaſily to put the right 
Accent upon Words, as Tables divided by the fore- 
going Rules, p. 29, which give the due Pronuncia- 


tion to Words; and which withal are properly 


accented on the firſt, ſecond, third, &c. Syllables. 
And though moſt of our 'Grammarians have omitted 
ſuch Tables, judging them more proper and pecu- 
Har to Spelling Books; yet I chuſe to inſert the few. 
1 and think them abſolutely neceſſarx. 

J. For the above Reaſon in Regard to the Accent. | 


Spelling cannot be thought too frequent, eſpecially 
to young Scholars. 

III. As they are generally both uſeful and common 
Words, and Words that are moſtly compoſed of 


fuch Letters as vary in their Uſes and Sounds, 5 
cording to their different Poſitions, viz. and 
final, ch, ph, th, ꝛbh, bi, ſi, ti, &c. they will ſerves * 
Examples for Orthography ; for Want of which in 
other Grammars, I have Hoon obliged, in the Courſe 
of Teaching, to have ſuch a Collection in Manu-\ 
ſcript, [See Table 10] which I A recommend 


do 


— 


8 A 07 PROSODY: Os, - f 


— 


* 


to the Public; and can affert, from Experience, 


chat all ſuch Rules; though learned ever ſo perfectly 


by Heart, are mere Pretences or Pedantry in the 
Maſter; entirely inſignificant and uſeleſs to the 
Scholar; nay, rather pernicious and troubleſome 
Lumber in his Memory, unleſs reduced to Practice, 
and rendered familiar and natural by Example. 


0 %+ f« 
-# 1 * 
2 10 1 
* i 
-4 " * ” 
* 


1 


D15SYLLABLES, or Words of Two SYLLABLES, 
ps | _ accented on the fot Syllable. th 
; B. bot 5 an chor à- ny  *-: %halanre- 
1 2 198. * ner nee r 
r os prog©5+»banthera 
an- gle ar-dent , bluri'der- 


* * 4x 3 


4, " 3 
* . -F 


ac- cent 


af-ter an-ſwer af ſes bon-dage 
am- ber an-them | Bab-ble© bor-der 


6 ; 3 9 bo * s * 6 4 od y > 7 , . a p Fs 5 14 
Am- buſh an- vil bad. neſs bo- fom 
RN 2 Ty 155 N be ; # . ö 0 
% ” „* — * ? * 4 & > ” P $% 4 
6, 28% 


1 1 r * 2 


—B 


4 This "Accent (") is | called the double erent; the Uſe nf 


auhichis every where to denote that the Conſonant over aubich 


it is put has a double Saund. Thus the, Words Balance, 


Chapel, Oc. are founded as. if ſpelt Ballance, Chappel; and 


the fingle Conſonant ſhould, contrary to the general Rule, be 


put to the firſt Vowel; as, BalVance, Chap'el, G. The 


double Accent is an Idiom cammon to our Language, without 


which our Diviſion could nat. be reducible to Rule, except te that 


random one of the Ear, in Caſe of a | fingle Conſonant betaveen 
two. Vos But note, that the fourth Rule of Diviſion. in 


this Book renders a double Accent needleſs, auben there are taub 


Confonants, by dividing them; as, Aſ-pe&, Baſ-ket, &. 


abhich. uſed to be divided. A- ſpect, Ba-ſket, and. required. a 


double Accent for Pronunciation. The above-named Rule, a- 
greeahle to the Ear. gives the true Pronunciation to a prodi- 
gious Number of Words in our Language, and muff be allowed 
a great Improvement, not being liable to one Exception, ory | 
X | | | | \ 7 at 


* * — 
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bright-neſs Dra- per gar-den Lad-der 
brim-ſtone drun-kard gar- ment la-dle N 
bur-den qwin-dle glad-neſs la-den 
Cab-bage E-dict glo-ryx la-d /. 
cabin effort goſ-pel land- lord 
cam-bric el-der gro cer lan- tern 
can-dle em- ber gun-ner large-neſs 
can-ker em- met Ham- mer limit 
can- non em- pire han-dle love- ly 

ca- pon end-leſs hand- ſome Man- ner 


— 


car-go en- gine | hap-py maſ-ter 


car-nal en- ter bei- met mem-ber 


car. 7 en-voy, high-neſs  , mer-chant. , 


ce-dar cex-ror honeſt _ meer 


cel-lar ev“ er bhum- ble mind -ful 


cen- ter evil hun-dred... miſ- tres 
cham-ber_ Fa-biic. | burt-ful made 
chap'el _. fac-tor., I-dol money 
chap-ter fam'ne  i-ſland _ .month-lp.. ... 
cler-gy _ fa-mous., im'age .. mort-gage 
college far- ther impulſe. mor-ning 
com- mon far-thing in-ſtant mo-ther 
Dag- ger female Jol-ljy na- tive 
dirk-ly ſer-vent judg- ment na- ture 
dar-ling fe-ver jug-gle nmawy 
debt-or 2 Ac-kle 4 Ju-lep SHS Foe neph-ew - 
de cent for- tune junc- ture never 
diſ-tant for-ward Kind- neſs no-ble 
doc-trine fu-ture king-dom .non-ſenſe - 
dol-phin Gal-lant Kkinſ{-folk no-thing 


en 
4 W 


= F 
PN * 9 a 
_ 8 — — —— — — C R 
— — — — — 
— ; 


Me mt. 


n 


Fowel ; as, con · ſtant, in · ſtant, and which avere not thought 
neceſſary to he noted as Exceptions at all, as they may with 


equal Propriety, as to Pronunciation, be divided conſ- tant, 


inſ-tant. [See Note in Page 55+] 


that it ſometimes after another Confonant may go t the latter 


_- * 
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no-tice 
no- vice 
| num-ber 
nur-ture 
nui-ſante 
Ob. ject 
oOf-fice 
dee 
of-ten 
or-gan 
or-phan 
o-ther 
ox-en 
Palas 
pal' ate 


© Quads rant il Ung ut-ter jen 


4 


paſ. ture 
15 ment 
pit“ 
 Prac-t ice 
! profit” I 
promiſe.” 


proper ” 


pro- phet 


I 


pul- 


harter 
quick-ly 
ras 
quiver” 


pale- ſy”: 7446 Rack-et 
_ parch-ment”' raſh-ly © 


pa-rents 


ren-der 


par in _ right-ly © 


par ſon 


Trott 


paſ- age rob ber 


1 244 \ 111 


ru-in Kian . 


Sab bath there fore . 


_ ſav%age dun 2 . 


ſſchol ar tim-ber 


'"Werip-ture, ti-tle bo 


ſe-cret to tal 
ſen- tence kur-nip 


ſer-vant Un- cle 


ee Va ks + 
ſhep-herd uùt- moſt 


72 lence Value 
ilver ver- dic 
n-gle veſ⸗ try , 

ee, 250 vic ar 


"tenant © Ve. e | 


ben. der al“ous 


W 1 


— 


8. o'emn ; wiſlit . 5 
Apir « ck 8 Var-rant 

* a-ble * "id W 2 
tem- der ear-ly © _ 


ry n „ 


— 


7 48 


AK 


9 


Al ** 


＋ AX 5 L E II. 5 
Dis v1. LAB LEs, accented on * 21 Spal. 


t. 209frr 

5 Baſe af. front 5 
2 a-lone 

ab- hor a-long 
ab-folve a- part 

ab- ſurd a- wake 
ac-cept Bap: tiſe 
Lc - be-come 
affect „ b6:get 
Win be-long 


be- ſides con- feſs 
Com- mit con- fide 


com- pare con fim 
com pel cor-rode 
com-pile cor-rupt 


con-cern De- baſe 


con- ciſe de- camp 


con- clude de face 
con cur de- fame 
en- dale de-ject | 


* 
4 1 £ 
, 7 con * 
. "» 4 * * * a fn 


el 


DUE PRONUNCIATION. 


= 
— 
q 
- * J 
; 7 
* 
* 
— * 
— 
% 


B-di-cate ani. mal cal“ en- dar 

ac- ei-dent an i-mate care-ful-ly 
ad- vo-cate ap, pe- tite car-pen- ter 
at-fa ble ar“ a- ble | cer-ti-fy | 
ag"o-ny | Bat-te ry char*ac-ter 


an-cel-tors 


Cal- cu- late 


com-pli-ment 
con- 


de-lighht for- Make. per- vert e 
de-miſe forth-with pre-fer re. gn 
de- ny Gen-teel pre- fix re- ſolve 
de-part Him- ſelf pre. pare re- ſpect 
diſ-ſolve Im-bibe pro- cure re- ſtore 
E-clipſe im- menſe pro- duce re- turn 
e · lect im-part pro- fes Sa- lute 
em- brace im-plore pro- mote ſe- cure 
en- grave | im- pure pro- vide | ſe-duce 4+ 
e · rect in- cline Re- buke ſin- cerce 
eſ. cape in- clude re- cant ſub- mit 
eſ· tate in- duce re- fer ſub-· ſcribe 
e- vent in-dulge re- fine ſub · ſiſt 
ex- alt La-ment re- flect ſuc-ceſs 
ex-cept Ma- chine. re- ſuſe ſup- poſe 
ex- pence man- kind en _ 1ſu-preme 
ex-pire ma-ture re-jett ſur-priſe 
export  Ob-ſcure re-lapſe Tranſ form 
ex-pole ob-ſerve re-mit tranſ-grefſfs 
ex-preſs ob-ſtruct re-morſe tranſ-late 
ex-tract of-fence re-pel . Un-done 70 
ex-treme op-preſs re- pine un- leſs 
| Fo-ment Per- form re- port u-nite 
for- bid per- fſume re- poſe un juſt 
fore-warn per-haps re: lent un-wiſe 
for- get Fon * * u- furp 
= A 5 L. E III. 


Words of three 8 yilables, accented on the firſt Slbe. | ; 
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Due. lon- gi tade  fol-di-er 
De- cen x Nan“ age-ment ſol“ em- nine 
dil'i- gende  mar-vekJous ſpe-ci-fy 
Ed u- rte mu- ſi- cal 7 Re 

e Nar- rative ſtu- di-ous 
en-vi-ous neg- li· gence fſuf-fo-cate = 
ex- cel-· lent nom“ i- nate ſum- ma-r y 

ex- e-· cute _ O-di-ons ſur-ro-gate 

Family or” a-tor ſym- pa-thize 

for- tiiſy S or- na- ment Fen- der- neſs 

GA or- tho- dox ter- ma- gat 
gar-de- ner pal-li-ate tef-ta- ment 
gen- tle- man par“ a-diſe trac- ta- ble 

* go-vern-ment a-ri-ty tur- bu-lent 
HFHo-lineſs rav en- o hr "9k 
hor-ri- ble re- com pence va · can- x 

I-dle-nefs . rec-ti-fy va-r-ance 
in/famy” ru-mi-nate vic- to- y 
in- ſo·lence Sa. cra- ment vin- di-cate 


in- ti- mate fal“ a-ry 5 Un- der- ling 
5 ate -* = ſe· re- yy , u-ni-verſe. 
Kin- woman - ſen-ſu-al u- ſu sry 
Leg“ a- cy ſen · ſi· ble Wick. ed- neſs 
e 5 ſe- ri- dus war- ran-ted 
bet + OILS ſev'e . 23 
3 ＋ A B = E A 
Worps of Tyre SYLLABLES, atcented on the 
. middle Vall. 8 
Ban-don ac- count ant De-can-ter 
1 a-bol”iſh ac -know-ledge de- cre · pid 
a- bate- ment ap-pren-tice de- par- ture 
a-bor-tive Ca- the- dral diſ- lem. bie 
a- bun- dance con- ſid“ er En--large- ment 
Aa c- cep: tance cor- rupt- ed | 


tex-ac- tor 


10 : 

8 # 

4 

1 1 
wh © 

N 4 

i, * 

1 * by 


RY 2 ** 


DUE PRONUNCIATION. 49 
ex· ter · nal ſpec · ta- tor im- por · tune 
Fan- taſ-ticſ Leſ-ta-tor in-ter-cede * 
Lde-a to- bac · co in- tro-duce 
il-luſ-trate Un- cer-tain Mag“a zine 
in- for mer un: feign- ed 8 
inter- pret un: fruit- ful Per- ſe- vere 
in-teſ-tate un-learn-ed Re- con- eiiie 
Ma-lig-nant *Ac - qui- ẽſce re- in-force be ei 
me- chan ic a-la-mode rep” /ar-tee 
miſ-· chie· vous am- buſ-cade rig"a-doon 
O. bei- ſance Cav"alcade . Sey“ en-teen 
of- fen ſve cir-cum-· ciſe ſu- per- fine 
Pre- ſump- tive cir- cum- vent Vi-o-lm _ 
pro-hib” it con- de-ſcend vol“ un-teer 
Re- lin- quiſn coun-ter-yal Un- der-miae 
re-mem- ber Diſ-a-gree un · der- ſtand 
re- ſem- ble diſ- be · lievete  Yeſ-ter-day © 
Se- du- cer N yel· ter- night 
— * * — — — 
T A B x = CL 
words 7 Foun SYLLABLES, accented on the Raf 
| Syllable. l 
Ccel. ſary char- i· a- ble cor-ri-gi-ble- 
al-le-go-ry com · fort- a· ble cor-rup-ti-ble 
a- mica-ble. com - men · ta· ry cor-pu A 
ami. ca- ble com- miſ-ſarx cow · ard- li· nase 
an- ti- mo- ny com- pe- ten cy e nn 
an- ti- qua rx com- pli- ca- ted deſ- pi- ca- bie 
ar- bi- tra r con- ti-· nen- cx dif- fi- cul- . x 
Ben'e-fit-ing con · quer- a· ble dilli- ent- 
Ca- ter- pil- lar con- tro- ver · ſy diſ- n. 
ce. re. mon wag 26 ws: i 
5 ä : ry 


8 — . 


5 Th ow, and fone ethers, are "a on the loſt 


s . 


| 


= In-ti-mMa- Cy | 
in-ren-to-ry... 0 een 


a: bun- dant-ly 
| -- c- com- mo. date au dac ty , 

| AC-com- "PLAY 
_ac-tiv"i-ty 


N . T en OO =: A ; , 
* N ws 7s 3 ——" ” TD . 
* \ ; * "87 * | . n 


580 
ele- gan- cy Ju-di-ca-ture 
elli-gi- ble Lam'en-ta-ble 
ev“i-dent-ly le:giſ-la-tive 
ex · cel len- cx lu- mi- na- ry 
For-mid-a-ble Mal“ e-fac-tor 
genꝰe · rouſ-· ly ma tri · mo- ny 


Gen: tle- wo- man mem o-ra-ble 


_ glo-ri-ouſ-ly . mil'i-ta ry 
go - vern-· a- ble mo-men-ta-ry 
Hab“ it-a-ble mo- naſ- te- ry 


hon“our-a-ble Nav'i-ga-ble 


boi: pi- ta- ble nec! eſ-ſa · ry 
Ig-no mi- ny nu- me: ra · ble 
im'i-ta-ble e e 


Or- di- na- ry 


o PROSODY: . 


_ pat"ri-mo-ny 
peace- a eons 


per- ſe· cu- tor 


1 ſon-· a- ble 15 
_ pref”er-a-ble _ 
prom'iſ- ſo- ry 
Pur ga- to- ry 
danc-tu-a ry 
Ao-ci a- ble 
ec“ re- ta- y 
ſtat“ u- a- ry 


Tabꝰ er- na- cle 


teſ-ti-· mo- ny 
Vol“ un- ta- ry 


A B 1 


Wende of Fun lg ing . on the 
econd 8 able. 


eee a- polꝰo- gy 


"1- ty ap- pro-pri-ate 
2 nate 


ar- tic eu- late 


au- ric“ u-la 


j Bar- ba- ri an 
ad- ver- ti e· ment be- nev“o-lence 
[a.dul-te-rate Ca- lam! i- ty 
am- phib“i-ous ca- non“ i-cal 
a · nal / o- ca- pa- ci- tx 
a- nat o- miſe 5 ca- pictu- late 
a- nat“ o-my cap: tiv iy 
an- gel“ i-cal cer - tit“ i· cate 
an- ach e tines 


E 2 


de- gen 
ap- Pur- te- nance 


eX- 


De cen. ni. al 33 
n“e- rate 
de-liv//e-rance 

Ef. fem“ i- nate 
3 1 


e- pit“o- me 


pe-ri- ence 
Fa-mil“ i-a 
A-deli-ty 
. Gram-mat”i-cal 
 Har-mo-ni ous 

hu- man“ i-ty 
II-lit“e- rate 

II-lu-mi-nate 
im · me· di- ate 
e, + 


D E PR ON UN 0 IAT] ON 5x 


m-por-tu-nate | no- to-ri-ons - 


in- car- po-rate 
In-tel- li- gence 
La- bo - ri-Ous 
li-tig“i- ous 


O, be-di-ence 


ob- livꝰ/ i- on 


om- nip/ o- tence Se-cu-ri-ty' 
om- niſ/ci-ent 


Mag- nif“i-cence Par- tic“ u- lar 


ma- tu-ri- ty 
mor- tal i-ty 
Na-tiv/i ty 
no-bil//i- ty 


pe-cu-li-ar 


phi-lo-ſo-pher 
re-def ti- nate 


e · bel li · on 


ſin- cer“ i- ty 


Tau- tol“ o- gyY 
-tran-qutl- li ”7 


re- luc· tan. ex 
rhe- tor“ i cal 
ri-· dic u-lous' + 


fo bri · e- ty 


Ve-ra-ci- ty - 
Un. TOY": 


n _— 


E A B un. 
Wors of Foun SrLLABL ES, actented on the third 


agriculture 
allegation _ 
apprehenſion 
arbitration 
Benediction 
beneficial 

Circulation 
combination 


comprehenſion 


condeſcenſion 
conflagration 
conſecration 
conſolation 
converſation 


correſpondent 


Operator 
opportunity 


Education 
everlaſting 
_ expectation. 


I, y/lable.. 


 Bulemion': Hecke 
accidental demonſtration 


detrimental 
diſagreeable 


diſcontented 


diipenfation 


Fermentation 
Generation 


gravitation 


Habitation 


heſitation 


howſoever 


Imitation 
inclination 


ſatis faction 
ſuperſcription 
E 2 


inſtrumental 
| intercepted g 
introductive 
Manufacture 


meditation 


miſdemeanor a 


| Legerdemin — 


* — 22 


inconſiſtent 
independent 
inoffenfive _ 1 


interceſſion 

La mentation 
limitation 
memorandum _ 
modulation 
Navigation as — 
nomination - | 4 


Obligation 


Miſapprebend 
or- 
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orbamental 


Tribulation 
Publication Univerſal 
Regulation Variation 
reſurrection vindication 
revelation Violation 
Salutation *Animadvert 


— _— 


— 


miſrepreſent 
miſunderſtand 
nevertheleſs 


ſuperabound 


ſuperintend 


* 
* — 1 — 


TABLE vm. 


Wonps of F IVE SYLLABLES, accented on the fecmd. 


8 FgBylable. 
2 Bominable Harmoniouſly Maliciouſly. 
8 beredita xy Notoriouſyj 
auxiliarx Immediately  Pecuniary 
Confederacy impraCticable perpetually 
contemptuouſly . incontinency preparatory - 
conveniently, jncorruptible | coverable 
Degeneracy inevitable _ repoſitory 
deliciouſly inexorable 8 
di 3 inimitable uncharitable 
Effeminacy innumezable unfortunately 
efficacious inſeparable ungovernable 
eoregioully irreparable unneceſſary 
extravagancy 1 £ E tl 
'T A B L . 5 


Won. of Five SYLLABLES, accented. on the ht 
' Syllable but one, unleſs otherwiſe marked. _ 


Bbreviation accommodation Circumlocution 


abomination anniverfary 


commemoration 155 
| com- 


— a... 


** 


— 


* Theſe eight are accented on the lafp Syllable. 


4 


DUE PRONUNCIATION. Thi 


mainicetion  Mibeltiicous cotaliation 
conſideration mortification Sanctification 


Denomination _ multiplication ſanctimönial 
determination m thological ſignification * NEO 
Eradication © pportiinity | ſolemnization „ 
Generdolity Predeſtiniation _ ſaperiority * 4. 
glorification purification Frans gratis 
gratification - Qualification "Unilterable 5 
Humiliation Recommendation uncireumciſion 


Interrogation reconciliation. unexpounded 
mexprefiible - repreſentation ungrammätical 
Inharmönious 8 unpärdonable n 


FP "Oy IR 1 ad. 


— 


TABLE X. 


OrTHOGRAPHY EXEMPLIFIED Roth Works conh 


ing of ſuch Letters as vs their Uſes and all, 5 
according to their di e Pgſitiont. . 


— 6— A. ot end 


Cceſſion accuracy alabaſter w_ 

accomplice agility * alacrity IVY 
accrue 1 8 agitate | 4 alamode 3c: 3 
acquieſce "agonies allegiance. © 

e 25 e 


1 Heng "the Scholar ſhould be. put to „ divide the Word > oy 
| ecſlion ; aobich, done according tothe foregoing Spelling Rules, 

<vill be thut: Ac · ceſ- ſion; then to make bim account for every- 
Sy/lable thus : In (ac) the a ſounds /hort, becauſe the Syllable 
ends with a Conſonant, { See further explained, p. 5. } and the- 
© hard becauſe it ends a Syllable, ( See p. 17. 2 as ak; (ceſ) 
the C ſounds-ſofter before e, i, and y, See p. 17. )--The + e bord 
{ See the general Rule for the long and ſbort Sound of Vowels, . 
p. 5: ) The f keeps its own natural Sound, as, fes (tion) ſi 

ſounds like (h before a Vowel, [ See p. 32. 5 Th o 5s Hort, 
| { See the xeneral Rule for Vo wels as above. In never wvari:s 
in its Saund, as ſhon; /o the Word is ſounded A&kſeſſhon. And: 
fo in like Manner for all the ether. Words. 


— 
— 
5 : * 0 
* 
2 6 
F * 
- 


2 


* Gigantic ( 
The.i.ts lang, 


{See p. 
Jigah=tiC. | 


Oo PROSOD Y: Or, 
allegory clandeſtine | _ enthuſiaſm 
_ ambiguous. climacteric energy 
ambition cognizance epigram 
amphitheatre college epiphany 
analogy conditional exigence 
anatomiſe congeſtion exaggerate 
angelic dongratulate expatiate 
antiguity conjunction Faceticus 
antagoniſt conſcientious fictitious 
achitecture connection flagitious 
artificial — conſpicuous fra grancy | 
aſſemblage Dandle — 
fociation. deealegue grimace 
atmoſphere deciſion _ groteſque 
» audacions deficient guidance 
Baggage degenerate puinea © 
0 Ne | — 8 
beatific diagonal hexagon 
baſtion diſcipline hiftoriographer, | 
brocade _ . diſcretion hurricane 
COIN. disjunction Hypocriſy 
caprice ductile Jecoſely 
capricious Ecſtacx Jocular 
cautious efficacy juſtle 
cenſure election ingratiate 
characteriſtie _ elegantly Intrigue 
camamile _.... elephant. Legible 
© Ces: emergency tue 
— — — — —— JO_ — 


(8) g ſounds ſoft . * and y, * p. 19. 1 
See the general Rule; as, ji 
. bard y ty o, u, I. r, { See P. 19.) 
Tow) Jigan; (tic) ti Keeps its natural Sound before a Fe 

25. ) e i hard ab before; Se that the Nord is 5 fourd:4 


gan) g ſounds 
We a and nas befort 


DUE PRONUNCIATION. 5s 


legitimate 
licentious 
-» WT locution 
logician 
luſtre 
Machine - 


magazine 


magician _ 


magnificent 


mathematics 


mechanical 
mythology 
mimic 
Nauſeous 
negociate 
negligence 
notation 


o obedience 
5 oblique 


obnoxious 


obſequious 


omniſcience. 


—— 
7 


— 


Panegyrie 


patheticall 
. participate. | 


philoſophy P 
phy ſiognomy 
phlegmatic 


politician 


procraſtinate 
r 
Propitious 
.  prolelyte; 


. reciprocal 


repugnancy. 
Obdurate 


rhetorician 

rheumatiſm 
rigorous 

SGagacity 

ſanction 

_ ſapphire 


ſatirical 


ſeientific | 
{mplicity 
ſolicitous 

; fophiſtry 


polygamy, , thay 
ſtratagem 


Precipice 


ſubſidy 
Theatre 
. _ tobaeconiſt: 
Quinteſſence EN 
_ Receptacle tyrannical. _ 
. validity 
variegation 
vehemence _ 
vivacity 


N 
unanimityy = 


ſchiſmatic 


ſpherical 


ſubjection 


topical 


Vacuity 


| . 


vivify 


. 


Te Schslar ſhould be put to prove and account for every *© 
Word in this Table after the foregoing Manner, until he be per- 

fe# in all the Rules and Obſerwations in Orthigraphy.' The 
Words in t beſs four: laſt Tables are left undivided, as Exerciſes _ 
| for the Spelling Rules.— And note, . by the 3d Rule, qubich. 
es relates to tavo, three, or four Conſonants coming together, ch, 
ph, ſh, th, wh, miſſt be conſidered as Angle Conſonants, ac- 
cording to the foregoing Obſer vations, and to go-avith-or avith- 
out J or r to the latter Vowel; and auben three or four other 
Jy | Conſonants come together, and the laſt of them be not J or r, the 
5 two or three firſt go to the former; as, Junc- ture, Parch- ment. 


ä 1 B COOIEEe 


R 


* — — 
nn. — — 


— 6 x x 


*% 


or 


ETYMOLOGY: | 5 


„„ THE We xt 
KINDS! of WORDS, OY 


CHAPTER. KL 


; ATT ts Crenogennt, 


A. Etymology is that Part of. Grams 
which treats of the Kinds of Words, or Parts of 


Speech, their Derivations; Endings, Change, and 
Likeneſs. to one another,—whether Ke or 


Deri vat ive. 


 Q. What hs Ae nd? 5 VEE 


A. A Primitive Word is that which comes RE 
no other Word in our Language; as, a: Revuen. ; 


Q. Whats a Derivative Word 2 


A.. A Derivative Word i is that which. comes from | 
fome other Word in our Language; hh ravenous, 


5 from Raven, 


4 : 
Not 
RY 9 
4 2 , 


Q. Into how many Parts: of 8 ech are the 7 17d. 
in the Eng! D Tongue divided? 25 
4 . Fourz 


Of ETYMOLOGY, &c. 57. 


4. Four; 1. Nants; which exprefs Things or 
2. QuaL1TIES;z which expreſs the Manners, 
Properties, or Affections of Things. N 
3. VERBS; which expreſs the Actions, Paſſions, 
or Being of Things. 5 
4. PARTICLES; which ſhew the Manner or 
Quality of Action, Paſſion, or Being, &c. 


* 


Q. Are the Parts of Speech the ſame in Engliſh as 
in Latin? „ •Füü„ a p04 - 
A. Yes; and in all other Languages as well as 
Latin: For that which is a Name or Noun-Subſtan- 

tive in Engliſh, is a Noun-Subſtantive in the Latin, 


Q. What do you mean by Name:, . 
A. Words that expreſs Things themſelves, and 
want not the Help of any other Word to make us 
50 1, them; as, a Man, a Bock, &c. 4 
M hat further diſtinguiſhes Names from the 
other Parts . 28 RN 62 7 1 
A. As Names expreſs Things without the Help 
ot another Word, you cannot put the Word Thing” 
after them without making Nonfenſe : Thus, you 
cannot ſay Man Thing, Book Thing, and the like. 
Q. How many Sorts of Names are there? 
A. Three; Common, Proper, and Relative. 
Q. What do you mean by Comman Nomes ? 
A. Common Names are ſuch as expreſs a whole 
| Kind as the Name Herfe fignifies my Horſe, your 
Horſe, and all the-Horſes that are. 
Q. What do you mean by Proper Names? 
A. I mean the Name or Names of ſome particu- 
lar Perſon, Creature, Place, or Thing; as, one Man 
is called Jobn, another Thomas, to diſtinguiſh them 
from the Reſt of Mankind: One Horſe is ISI» | 
| another 


In 
* 
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another W/hitefoct : One Place is called London, ano- 
ther Newcaſtle : One Bock is called the Bible, ano· 
ther the Pleafing Iuſtructor, &c. 11 
Q. What are Relative Nameſ or Pronouns $52 


A. Relative Names are ſuch as relate to the Per- | 


ſons or Things in Queſtion, to avoid the Repetition 
of the fame Word; as, inſtead of my own * Name 
I fay I inftead of your Name, I ſay 1% or you;, 
inſtead of his Name, F fay he; inſtead of her Name, 
I lay : And if 1 fl 0 of a Thing that GREW 

Diſtinction of Sex, I fa 2 
Q Heu many Pen! belong to Names? * 
-M Thera are are three Perſons in each Number, viz. 
The Firſt, ſpeaks of ourſelves; the Second, is al- 

ways the Perſon. or Thing ſpoken to; the 7 bird, 
is always the Perſon or Thing ſpoken of; as, 


SINGULAR: . PLURAL. | af 
5 1. 4 FER : + : F. Ve. L422, | " 

2. T bou, or you. . e T. THE. 

5% He, joe, it. 15 ETD. + 3. Th MP 


ey. 
do we ſay you, ad Wwe [peak only to 4 
Let Per, on, fince it is really of the plural Number? 

A. It is cuſtomary 12800 us (as likewiſe among 
the French and others) to expreſs ourſelves ſo: But 
then we ſay you, and not ye; and the Verb that is 


put to it is always of the plural Number; for we 


ſay, you love, which is plural; and not you love, 


which is ſingular. 80 likewiſe, out of "Obinglei- 
ſance, as we 2 you for thou and thee, ſo we fre- 


Nn ſay your. for thy, and yours for thing. 
Q. bat are who, which. and what called? 


RP Perſonal Interrogativer, when they are uſed in 
+ aſking Queſtions, © | 
| Q Ir there any Difference in the Uſe of who, 4 


- which, and what, as nterrogatives ?* 


A. Yes; who is only uſed when we ſpeak of ; 
Lerſans ; 3. ag, W ho is that Man? and which you _ 
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we ſpeak of Thin nge ay. Which i is your Hat ? What 
is uled when we ſpeak either of Perſons or Things, 
and relates to the Kind, Quality, or Order; as, 
What Lady is that? What Book is this? * hat (or 
which } Place do you chuſe = 

Q. Are who and which merely I . 7 and 
do they always imply a Dueſtion aſked? _ 

A. No; they frequently fignify only Relation to 
” ſome Perfon or Thing; as, John was the Man who 
0. came to me; this is the Book which I bought :.and are 

then properly Relatives or Qualities. See p. 67. 

: Q. How do Relative Names differ from other Names? 
Zo A. By having a leading and following State. 
. What do Jou mean by the leading « end Nuswin 8 
* States? 
J. The Relative Names either going before or 
following the Verb; as, I love, we love. Here [ 


leading State: But in the 3 Examples; name 


ut, following after the of Ver b lever, are called the - 
following State. 


Q. Can you give the leading £4 following States of - - 
ut all the Relative Names in both Numbers? * 
s 4. Yes; I, the firſt Perſon fiugular in the leading 
1 State, makes me in the following State; e, & ce. 
1. © 4 Leading State, | Following State. oF 
e- Perſon S mar . Fn, 
* in Perſon r Is 455 
5 3 „ C Thow © © Thee: 

in 2d Perſon 4 LEY Y | * 1 ö Aa | 2 

h e * 

: „„ 
282 30 Perſon 3 Singular 6 
of Plural They them 


The Imerrogativ of Perſons Who N boom 


and we going beforeſthe Verb love, are called tile 


ly, Ay Father loves me: after loves urg me and 
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„ Which, what, and ity are the fame in 0 
1 O N . 


Q. What is Number? 
A. Number is the Diftinftion of one from more, 
Q. How many Numbers are there in Engliſh? 
A. Two; hs Singular and the Plural. 
ben is the Singe lar Number to be uſed? 
When we ſpeak. but of one Perſon or Thing; 
Au, : Boy, a Book. 
8 When do awe uſe ife the Plural Number? © | 
| When we {peak of more Perſous or Thing 
than one; as, Boys, Books, &c, 
Q. How ir the Plural Number i in uy 72 comm 
formed or made ? 
A. By 1 5 to the Min! as, * in the 
Plural makes Hands ; Boy makes Boys, &c. 
| *. Ir the Plural Number always made by addin 


2 Not always; for when the Sinaulas Number 
ends inch, BB. ſc, or x, then the Syllable es muſt be 
added; as, Church makes Churches; Fiſh, Fiſhes; 

Witneſs, Witneſſes; Box, Boxes. 

Q. What do you obſerve of Words that end in ce, ges 
{e, and ze? 

A. Such Words, by adding 5 to. make them Plu- 
ral, always gain a Syllable more than they had in 
the Singular; as, Face makes Faces; Stage, Stages; 
Horſes, Horſes; Aſſiae, Aſſizes. 

Q. Why does the s added to Wards ending in ce, ge 
| ſe, ze, make them gain another Syllable 271 "ih; Plurd 
Number? 

A. Becauſe the s that is added to make then 
Plaral would not be heard in the Roe; unleſs i 
mage another entire Syllable. 

Q Hou 
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A How do Words that end in f, fe, or y, nale 
heir. Plurals ? 


A. 1. By changing F or * into wes ; 5 As, Ca 5 
makes Calves ; Half, Halves ; Knife, Knives ; Life, 


Lives ; Leaf, Leaves; Leaf, Loaves ; Sheaf, Sheaves ; - 


Shelf, Shelves ; ; Self, Selves ; Thief, Thieves ; Wife, 
rf res ; Wolf, Wolves; except Hoof, which makes 

; Roof, Nor; Grief, Griese Alſo Davarf, 
. Handbe chief, Relief, Wharf, Proof, and $:rife, which 
' have only xs added to make them plural : And moſt 
Words ending in Fare made plural by the Addition 


of; as, Scoff, Muff, Ruß, Cu ones Stuff, Pu 
make er Mee fee P 1 7. A 


2. Names ending in , change y into ie with the = 1 
Addition of in the Plural; as, Body, makes Bodies ; 


Enemy, Enemies; Mercy, Mercies, A. But after a 
Vowel in the ſame 8 it is-rerained as, Foy, 
Jeys; Day, Days ; Way, Ways ; Eſay, Eſſays. 

Q. Do all plural Names end withs or es? 
A. No: 1. Some end in en; as, Man makes 
Men zu Woman, Nomen; Child, Children Brother, 
Brethren, or Brothers; Ox, Owen. 


2. Some end with / or ce; as, Die makes Dice; 


Mouſe, Mice; Louſe, Lice j Gooſe, Geeſe 3 - 21 


ence. - 
3 5 Clin end with f and 15; as Foot makes Feet ; 
Tooth, Teeth; which are both irregular. 


4. Words purely Latin, French, &c. generally 
make their Plurals as in their original Languages; 


as, Erratum, Errata; Phenomenon, Phenomena : is 


| Bea, Beaux 3 Monſieur, Monſieurs, &c. 
F 


9 


—— — —— 


2 


r — 


9 9 


135 e, Aline of Men a Familie 3 make their 
Plurals regular, and are ſometimes uſed in the Plural Number ; 


as, ten Johns are in Company; the Mariboroughs, the Ca- 
vendiſhes, the Howards, Ge. 


5: be: 


R 
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5- Some. Words have both the angular and Piana 
Number alike; As, Sheep, Hor ſe, Sabine, Fern, Derr; 
but are of the e N umber ben a goes before 
N | 
Q. Have all Names a if ngular Tay blural ; Meds) , 
A. No; ſome have no Singular, and others no 
Plural, 
Can you give apy Example of Names that want 
the ue Number 
A. Yes; the following, VIZ. e Alps, Arme, 
Aer, Bellows, Braawvels, Hreeches, Creſſes, Goods, 
(meaning all Sorts of Effects, Riches, or Poſſeſſions) 
Entrails, Ides, Lungs,” Sciſſars, Shears, Snuffers, 
Thanks, Tongs, IL ages, Dregs, News, &c. _ 
| bal Names | 7M no Plural : „ , 
4. All proper Names of Cities, Rivers, Coun- 
tries, &c. and leveral common Names. 1 


| 07 Gexpen 
0. C77 Ber is. Gender ? 


A Gender is a Diſtinction of Sex. 
(2. Hor many Sor ts are there? 
A. Two; the Male and the Female. 
Have we any more (Genders in HEngliſb 3 
"MC" Things without. Life are ſaid to be of the 
. Gender, by Reaſon they do not, properly 
ſpeaking, belong to either of the other two; as, 4 
Stone, a Table. 
Q. How come awe to ſay he when we ſpeak of the 
Sue and the of the Moon, a Watch, a Ship, c. 
A. This is a Cuſtom from the "Tan, in whick 
ſeveral inanimate Names are clafled under the Maſ- 
culine or Femine Gender; yet it muſt be an Im- 
. | | pro- 


propriety, as Things without Life cannot- have any 
Difference of Sex, unleſs when ſuch Words are 
taken in a perſonal or figurative Senſe; as, Death is 
common to us all, he ſpares neither Poor nor Rich; the 

Earth 1s the Mother of Man, the brings for Food, & c. 
| > How are the Sexes diſtinguiſhed ?* 

A. By the Third Perſon Singular of Relative 
Names, viz. he, ſbe, it, as has been before obſerved. 
4 Habe you no other Way of diflingui ping the 

exes 

A. Yes; by the five following Ways: | 

I. When we would diſtinguith the Difference of 
Sex, we do it by different Words; as, 


Male. Female. | Mate. Female. 
Batchelor Maid, Vir- horſe mare 
2” gin” — | huſband wife 
boar ©: * 5 queen 
boy pirl WWW 
bridegroom bride © lord lady. 
brother fiſter man woman 
buck doe maſter miſtreſs - 
bull cow [ milter ſpawuer 
cock en I nephew niece 
dog bitch rake. jilt 
drake duck | ram ene 
father mother floven flut 
ſon daughter | itrer . heifer 
Nag hind. | wizard witch © 
uncle VVV] whore, or 
widower ren e er ee 
gander gscole | 5 : 5 
Fa 5 It. 


* _—_— * 8 


* 1a Latin, Greek, and ſome other Languages, the Gen+ 
der or Sex is Lifſnguijhed by changing th: Ending of the Qua- 
lity or Adjective ; but in the Lnglith Lunguage the Ending of 
the Quality is never changed. | 
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II. But when there are not two different Words 
to expreſs both Sexes, or when both Sexes are 
comprehended - under 'one Word, then we add a 
Quality or an Adjective to the Word to diſtinguiſh 
the Sex; as, a male Child, a female Child; a He-Goat, 
for the Male; à She-Goat, for the Female. $ 
III. Sometimes we add another Name or Subſtan- 
tive to the Word to diſtinguiſh the Sex; as, 4 
Man. Servant, a M aid. Servant, a Cock. Sparrow, a 
Hen- Sparrow. T 

IV. There are likewiſe ſome. few Words which 
diſtinguiſh the F emale Sex from the Male by. _ 
Ending ef, \ n | 

Male. Female, dF n Female. 


i DET 


ator aQrefs I | maſter; miſtreſs ' 
baron baroneſs mayor mayoreſss 
count counteſs | prince princeſs | 
deacon © deaconefs | prior "©prioreſs © 
duke ducheſs poet pPoeteſs 


elector. electrefs prophet propheteſs 

emperor empreſs | ſhepherd fhepherdeſs 
. governor - governeſs | tutor - +tutoreſs » 
heir heireſs | viſcount viſcounteſs 

V. Some Words in x; as, Adminftrater, Aunini. | 
 ſtratrix; Executor, Executrix, &c. | 

Q. Have En ghſh Names no other Variation in their 
Ending, but thoſe which diflingui iſh the Sex, or make 
the plural Number? 

A. When two Names come together, the former 
is by the Addition of 's turned into the Genitive 
Caſe, or a Poſſeſſive Name, and ſignifies 
1. The Poſſeſſor; as, Henry s Horſe, or the Ho 'ſe 
- which Henry has or poſſeſſes. | 
2. The Author; as, Pope's Works or the Warks | 
which ha Was Avthor 5 

3. The 


marquis marchioneſss 


189 wo 


— 
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3. The Relation of Perſons or Things; as, The 
King's* Son, or the Son of the King. . 
Q. Suppoſe the. Word that is to be turned into the 
Genitive Caſe ends with s, is the 's to be added © 
A, If the Word is of the ſingular Number; both 
the 5's are commonly written; as, Charles's Horſe, 
St James's Park, &c. Theugh ſometimes, when 
the Pronunciation requires it, to avoid fimilar 
Sounds coming together, one - is left out; yet the 
Apoſtrophe is ſtill retained at the End of the Word, 
to denote the Genitive Cafe ; as, 7. Walter, or J. 
Roger Horſe. All Words of the plural Number, 
and ſuch as want the ſingular, and end in es, are 
beſt written with ſingle £3 as, Two Years Salary; 
the Horſes Provender ; the Afbes' Quality; the Com- 
paſſes Legs, &c. except ſuch as form the plural 
Number without an s; as, Men's Honour, Women's ' 
Modeſiy. Words that end in /, are likewiſe beſt 
written without the additional 5; as, for Righteouſneſs” 


Sake, &c. ; 7 a 
ä Q. & 


* It muſt be obſerved, that quhen y is the laſt Letter of a 
Nord that is turned into the Genitive Caſe, it is always retain- 
ed before the *'$ = And auben the Particle of is uſed to make the 
_ Cenitive (lafe, the Poſſe /jed comes firft in Order, and the Poſſeſ= 
for after; but when the 's is uſed. the Proprietor is named firſft,. 
and the Property or Thing poſſeſſed afterwards ; as, The Eſtate 
of my Father was bought, Oc. My Father's Eſtate, Cc. 
 —After the Qualities this and that, the Property or Thing 
P ſeſſed Rands firſt, and is underſtood alſo after the Peſſaſſor; 
a4, This Horſe of David's was once mine | 
I As in Engliſh ave have but this one Caſe, ave expreſs the 
Circumſtances, Properties, or Affedtions of Things to one ano- 
ther, by the Help of little Words called Prepoſitions ; ſuch are of, 
to, with, from, by; avhereby ave are freed from the great 
Trouble that is found in other Languages of expreſſing the 
Circumſtances, c. of Names, by fix Gaſes in both Num- 
ters, and frve or fix different Declenfions ——S0- "—_ our 


— 
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Is not 1515 s added inflead his, the fir, Part 

= his being cut r? 8 f Hf 
A. No; they are miſtaken who think this 's is | 
added inſtead of his, as Afary's Book, would then | 
be Mary his Book, which would be Nonſenſe. 


Q. Are not Names ſometimes uſed for . ad portal 
of the Nature of Qualities? o 


A. When two Names are adi; into "my 1 
and joined together with a Hyphen, and ſometimes. 


Without it, the former takes to itſelf the Nature of a 


> nd as, 4 Turkey Voyage, or a Voyage to Turkey; © 
ountain Wine, or Wine the Produce of the Mountains; 
a Sea-Fifh, or @ Fiſh of the Sea; an Apple-Pye, or a 
Pye made moſtly of Apples; a Silver Seal, or a Seal 


made of Silver, &c, Yet all ſuch are properly com- 


pound Names.“ 


CHAP. n. 


Of Qwel Iris, or ApzzcrIvEs. = 


Q HAT are Qualities? 


A. Words which expreſs the Manner, | 


Properties, and Affections of Things or Subſtances; 


28, * * i/h, dt white, round, Mala, e 
w 


— * 2 
** 


— 44 lat. 


4 2 — 
* 


* 0 Difference of Gender in our. Names „ it an * 

tage as great as the former, and which no other Language 

ancient or modern enjoys, except the Chinefe 
* Theſe compound Names are nearly related to Poſſe vel, 


and require moſily a Genitive Caſe to expreſs in otber Words. 


aht they imply, as plainly appears by, the Explanation id the 


above Examples. 


— * 


ts 


I 


„ 


— * 
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which requiie to be joined to another Word or 
Name, to ſhew their Signification, and make us 
underſtand them; as, a wiſe Man, a fooliſh Man, 
a black The a white Deg, a reund . a ſquare 


Table, &c. 


Q. How F'Y you bnow the Qualitiet from the other 


Parts of Speech? 


A. By putting the Word Thing after them, which- 


they will bear with good Senſe; as, 2 good Thing, a 


black Thing, a white Thing, &c. For a Quality can- 
not clearly ſignify any Thing without a Name either 
expreſſed or underſtood; as, wt hit the white { Mark 7 the 


is underſtood 3 refuſe the evil { Thing) and uſe 


good: Thing is, in both Places, underſtood. 
Q. Have Qualities any. Difference * Number, or 
Variation in their Endings? | 
A. oy for we never ſay” good. Thang, bads 
Thing but good Things, bad Things, &c. except 


his, Which makes theſe, and that, thoſe, | in the | 
Plural, T's 


Q. N. hat Dualities come from Perſonal Names? 2 
A. Theſe Perſonal Poſſeſſives, my, mine; . 

thine; bis ; our, ours ; pour, yours ; ber, hers ; theirs. 

theirs. | 


Q. Is there any Difference in the U e 1 my and IR 


mine, thy and thine, &c.? 


A. 1. Ves; my being the firſt, Perſon Singular, 
muſt not be uſed without a Nami after it; as, this 
75 my Book, And mine is uſed without a Name, or 
rather ſupplies the Place of one; as, M boſe Boot is 
this? Mine; that is, my Book. Our being the firſt 


N Perſon ROY is uſed with a Name. 


bed + a Without A 
Name, Name. 


Plur. — Qur — Ours | 
2d Per- 


| 1ſt Perſon | La. —ſ ..— My — Mine 


- by = 
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2d Perſon : | Plat, — Thy — Vine 


Plur . Your Yours 
1 To anc 19 
34d Perſon 8 Re Her — Hers 
Plur. — Their —— Theirs q 
Perſons, or Things ———* Other —— Others , 


To theſe we may add a and ite; which can 
never be uſed. without a Name after them ; as, 
evhoſe Horſe is this? J like its Colour,  $c. 

. When. do you uſe the Hord own? | 
A When we would expreſs ourſelves more em- 


phatically; as, this is my own Houſe ; Jour own Land; 
Alexander's own Her | 


* hich of the erfo onal Paas ves take own ofter 


A. M 9, thy, is, hee, our, your, chats. may Jars 
"own after them; but we never ſay hers or ours own 
&cc. yet we ſometimes ſay mine own, thine own. 

Q. What Parts of Speech are this, that, the lame, 
. e and what? ; 


4. When 1 


2 * — — — —— 


—— — 6— 


* Other may be IP in the Phural Number with a Name, 
2, Other Men. and, likewiſe without a Name in fu We 
as the one Party, vr the other _ 
I When its is a Quality, the Poſſe five of it, it is avritten 
avithout an Aprftrophe, to diſtinguiſb it from it's (the-Contrac- 
tion of it is) uſed in Poetry ;, but thoſe whoa evrite corre ne- 
wer put it's or tis for its or Tt is, in Proſe; as, it's a Fault; 
*tis done, it's Value; for it is a Fault, it is done, its Va- 
lue.—Tet tis is uſed by good Authors at the Beginning of a | 
Sentence or Taragnaphy ! to introduce it boldly ; as, *Tis all a 
oke. / 
a + Who, in all Situ ations.is uſed in Relation to Perſons only, 
and which only in Regard to Things ;. and tho whichi#s uſed 


chen we e ſpeak of one Pros in particular, that is or t 
jp 


Pd 
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A. When any of them are uſed in aſking a Queſ- 
tion, they are called Interrogatives, as has been before 
obſerved; but every where elſe they are Relatives or 
Qualities, reſpecting ſome Names expreſſed or un- 
derſtood before; as, this rs the Book which (Book) was 
yours, and the ſame (Book) which was my Brother's 
formerly; a Garden is what I love; this is the Man 
| who has @ particular Value for me, &c. 
Q. What are this and that aſually called? 
A. This and that are called Demonftratives; be- 
cauſe they ſhew what” particular Perſon or Thing 
you mean; as, this or that Mon, this or that Book. 
This and theſe relate to Things near at Hand, as that 
and thoſe refer to Things farther off, 
By - not that uſed ſometimes inftiad of who w 
A. Yes, though not elegantly ; 28, Law a A 
that (who) hau deen un rhe Jame' Side that (which) 1 
had been on. He is uhr Maw that \(or who) bas dame 
Ne o many Favors. «1 FCC 
Q. Are there no other Sorts of Quali 
A. Tes; 1. Such as ſignify. Being; I being a Man, 
_ put away childiſh Things; 1 have been a Cbila, 
& TIT > SRI. e W.. LE, h 
2. Doing, as, a dancing Dig, a ſedlding Woman, 
2 loving Father, &e. * * * INES 8 N o N 
3. S Mering; as, a ruined Man, a ſhaved Head, & c. 
4. Such as are compounded with another Quality; 
as, a proud-ſpirited, high- minded Man a halt-filled 
Caſk, &c. the former Part of all ſuch Qualities ap- 
proaches near to the Nature of an Adverb. 8 


1— — 


—— 


amongſt a Company, in this Cafe it has & Relation to the Num- 
ber; as, which (one) of them was he? What, whether, the 
ſame, Oc. are uſed without Diſtinction in regard to both Per + 
ſons and Things, Fo LION 


A. Words Agnifying the Time of acting or ſuf. 


* 
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5. Qualities in »? are ſometimes uſed as Partic. 
ples in ing, and as ſuch are placed after their Names; 
as, a Lion dormant, a rampaſit . the Prince 
regent, Kr. : 

plech Are not all eſe by Grammavian called Parti 2 

94. Ves, commonly. | | | 

-% Are Participles then a 22 and dt 2 Part 
of Speech from Qualities or Adjeftives? 

A. Na, not all of them; Tos learned, lowing, call. | 
ing, and writing, when joined with a Name; a 
2 learned Man, a loving Pather, a ſcolding Woman, 

s writing Deſk, are as evidently Qualities or Proper. 
ties of thoſe Names, as wife, fair, good, would be 
if joined to them. _ 

Q Are all theſe . ords whith are called Particpl 


4 mere Dualities? 


fering, &c as, I am writing a Book, he is making « 
Pen, wwe have burnt the Coals, 9e have praiſed ie . 
Book, and ſuch Hike, cannot, with any Propriety, “ 
be called Qualities, agreeable to the uſual Definition 88 
of that Term. 
M hen are Participles mere Dralities * 
I 1. When they have no Reſpect to Time; 255 
a learned Man, a carved Pillar. 
2. When they are joined to Names; as, an aui 
Jending Man, a writing Deſe, a crowned Head. 
3- If they are compared; as, loving, more loving, 
mt loving; learned, more learned, mot learned. 
4. If they are compounded with a Prepoſition 
that the Verb they come from cannot be com- 
pounded with; as, unbecoming, unheard, unſeen ; for 
ve : do not ſay, to unbecome, to unhear > &c. 
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Of ARTICLES. 


Q. What Parts of Speech are a and the ? 

A. They have the Nature of Qualities, being 
oined to Names as other UE are, but they are 
ommonly called Articles. 
Q. What is the Uſe of Articles? 

A. To determine or fix the Meaning or Senſe of 
Names, and apply them to particular Perſons. 
Q. What is the Difference between a and an ? 

A. A is uſed before all Names that begin with a 
onſonant; as, a Crown, a Ning, &c. and an betore 
all thoſe that begin with a Vowel; as, an Oyſter, an 
89, &c. alſo before ſuch as begin with þfilent; as, 
en Herb, an Hour, an Heir; but when 5 is ſounded, 
2 is to be uſed; as, a Hat, a Hen, a Hare, &c. 
Q. What is the Difference between a and the ? 


(uf. A. A“ is uſed in a general Senſe; as, a Man, 
'T hat is any Man; and the is uſed when a particular 
% erſon or T hing is ſpoken of; as, the Maſter, the 
ety, Nranmnar, (or this very Mafeer, or this very Gram- 
tion rr eh teacheth the Art of true Spelling, r : 


md Writing, will much improve me. 

Q. Do you ſet Articles ſve proper Names? 

A. Prom: Names do of themſelves particularly 
liſtinguiſh the Perſons or Things of which one 
peaks; as, John, Foſeph; ſo have no Articles before 
hem: Likewiſe the. Names of Countries, Cities, 
rovinces, Rivers, Mountains, c. have no Articles 
efore them. Neither are Articles ſet before the 


Aion Marticular Names of Virtues; 3 as, Jalice, Sobrieiy, 
com- * 
: for I 3 2 


A and an are n Articles of Number, and fan's 
o a,. all to a Man, all to an Ell. 


ben a 4 Relative, if 1 aoritten thee. 
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Temperance. Of Vices ; as, Drunkenneſs, Gluttony, 
Kc. Of Metals; as, Gold, Silver, &c. Of Herbs, 
as, Thyme, Marjoram, &c. „ 
QQ. Do you never ſet Articles before proper Names? 
4A «Les, ſometimes; but then it is when ſome 
Name or Subſtantive is underſtood ; as, the Thames, 
where River is underſtood; the Albemarle, that is, 
the Ship Albemarle; or by Way of Diſtinction or 
Eminence; as, he is a Loanſdale, that is, one wheſe 
Name is Lonſdale; the Talbots, that is, the Family if 
the Talbots; the Alexanders, the Ceſars, the 12 
boroughs, the Vernons, the Granbys, are brave and 
valiant Men known by thoſe Names. 

Q. Are Articles ever ſet before Pualities ? 
A. Yes; but it is by Reaſon of ſome Name ex- 
preſſed or underſtood ; as, Alexander the Great, that 

is, the Great King, or the Great Alexander; George ih 
. Third, that is, the third King of England of that Name; 

he is the valianteſt of all Men, that is, the moſt valiant, 


Of the COMPARISON of QUAL1IT1ES. 
2. In what other Reſpects do Qualities differ frm 
JGG CCC En | 

Al. By admitting Degrees of Compariſon, which 
Names or Subſtantives do not ; they being only to 
be compared with their Niles. 12 5 5 
/ ͤ ( 
A. It is'the altering of the Signification of a Woil 
into more or leſs, by Degrees; whereby we ſay one 
Perſon or Thing is fair, another fairer or more fall 
and a third is fairef or nigſt fair. 
Q. How many Degrees of Compariſon are there? 
A. There are three Degrees of Compariſon, 9% 
the Poſitive, the Comparative, and the Superlative; 
as, hard, harder, hardeſt, 3 
3 Wh 


l, uit 
Mive; 


. hen 


* 
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What i, is the ofitive De ree? 
Fo It is the Quality — 7 ſimply, e 


2 Likeneſs or Compariſon ; as, preat, wiſe., 


Q. What is ths comparatiue Degree? 
A. The Comparative ſomewhat exceeds. the Pol 
tive in Signification; as, greater, wiſer, GC. | 
. How is the comparative Degree formed? 
A. It is formed of the Poſitive, by * the 
Sy llable er, if it ends with a Conſonant, or the Let- 


ter only, if the Poſitive ends in e; as, greater, i- 


And it is likewiſe known by the Sign more be- 
ore the Poſitive; as, more great, or greater; more 
wiſe, or wiſer. 

Q. That is the ſuperlative Degree ? 
A. The Superlative exceeds the Poſitive in the 


higheſt Dogree of Dragon; a8, greate eft, e 


K. 

. How i ts. the {uperlative Degree formed : 2 

A. It is formed of the Poſitive, by adding the 
Syllable ef, if it ends with a Conſonant, or the 
Letters /, if the Poſitive end in e; as, greateſt, - 


_wiſeſt, &c. It is likewiſe known by the Signs g, | 


_ very. Or. exceeding... 


Q. What Qua lities 3 AdjeBives form the Compara- 

750 by putting the Mord more before them, and the 
Superlative by putting. the. Ward moſt before them f 

A. They are fuch Qualities. * as come from 


the Latin, and end in 


e a ii; þ 
angelical ; 
golgen 3 14 1 
| Fatherly |. 1 
5 e 1. : 
22018 8 FE 


* re 
- 


— . AGE A ! EE — Ye te 


IEE ———ͤ O 
» b 
z 


_— — 2 — ood 


— — 4 
* - 
F 5 : 


a. . Ss ao oo oe 


APR I_ » rn 
J 


— 
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ef bonet © - Ca ee, 

o } wirtwouws |- rigid 
Pas | | 

ent excellent | "ate trouble ye 

ble viſible 


Q. Are all Dualities or Adieftives . in the 
Forms above, by adding er or more to the 3 
and eſt or moſt to the Superlatibves? 

A. No; there are ſome Qualities which are irre- 
gular, and are thus compared, viz; _ 

Poſitive. Comparative. Superlatite. 


g eee beft » 
Jad, evil, or 1 worſe wert 
little 1 (4s OE 


Q. Can all Qualities be conipared ; 3 
A. No; ſomeè cannot be compared, or take the 
Words more, very, or moſt before them, becauſe 
they do not admit of any Increafe in the Significs- 

tion 3 as, all, any, each, every, ſome, one, &c. 
. What Degrees of Compariſon are the following 


Wer ords of, fair, fairer, and faireſt? 


A. Fair is of the Poſitive, fairer is of the Com- 
parative, and 4 Bed is of the Superlative. 
as 1s is good gh ſb to Jay more fairer, or moſt 


A. No: you ought to may; fiver,' or more 1 
| faireſt, or moſt fair: for more fairer would ſignify as 
much as more more fair; and m * Ae as rel as 


Bees moſt _ 


8 . n 5 3 

__ by o Verb?) | N 8 > K * 4 4 
A Verb, as it is chen called, 
is 5 mat Part of Speech wicht betokens the being 
| 87 


L 
Yd 
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ana Time.“ | 
2 Horb do you How a Verb 9 EEE | 
A. By placing ſome Relative Name before it; and 


if it be a Verb, it will be good Senſe; 2s, I walt, 

thou ſitteſt, he reads, we dine, ye ſup, they fleep. 
Q. Are all Verbs iowa by putting a relative Name | 
before them @ 


A. No; for imperative Verbs, or Verbs of bid- 


ding or commanding, have the Relative after then:; 
as, love thou, let him love.. And infinitive. Verbs, 


i e. ſuch as have an undetermined or onlimited 


Senſe, and always follow other Verbs, are known 


by having t before them; as, I chuſe to love, to read, 
&c,— IT he infinitive: Verb is likewiſe ſometimes ex- 
preſſed by the Participles in ing; as, I love writing, 
I love learning; or, 1 love ta wwrite, 1 love to learn, 
&c. 

Q. How many Times or Tenſes are there Pelngin g 
io a Verb? 

A. Three: 1. The preſeni Time, that now is. 


2. The paſt Time, or what has been. 3. The fu- 


ture. 1 ime, or Time to come. 
| ws Q. Haw 


—_— wenn 


cc. 


8 Eüdeiud ow the ie Latin, Verbum, a Word, « and be- 


ing the chief Word in a Sentence, is called a Verb, by Way of E- 
minence, as there can be no. Sentence evherein it 1s not either ex- 
preſſed ur underflood. 

T Our Infinitive Verbs anſwer to the Tnfinitives of the La- 


tin, and have neither Number, Perſon, nor Nominative Word : 
belonging to them. Imperative Verbs abant the firſt Perſon in 


both Numbers, have the leading State of a Relative after them 


in the ſecond Perſun-only; and all Verbs following the Impera= 
live Verb let are commonly uſed without to before them, as a» 


bove — 


ry — * 


being, or ſuffering of a Thing; and to which be- 
long the ſeveral Circumſtances of 1 N amber, 
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H, man ue are there in Engliſh expreſſed 

His 7 He 55 pre Þ; 

A. Two; the preſent Time, and the. paſt Time, | 

Q. How < you know them ? © 

A. The preſent Time is the Verb itſelf; as, Be 
love; the paſt Time nne, ends in ed; AS, burned, 
loved, &c. 

'% How do n the Peron of the 7 rhe? 

A. By the Cars Names, I, thou, or am, he, he, ſoe, 
it, in the Singular z and Nur ver or you), and thiy, in 
the Plural. 


Does the D. Aro "i Number and hi mol 
** erb ö 


any Alteration in 1 
A. Tes; as, DAY | 
JA... Plural | 
T love. W 4 We Jooe,® ; 


Py | 
>. 2- "Bom beunf, of ee 2. L, or 92 . 
5 3. He hveth, or loves. 3. They lobe. 


He Me Has the wh " Tongue any Moods 2 1 


Q The Eng 77 having but 2 Abe 


expreſſed by 755 5 elf, F. and no Mon how ds we 
ex e the other Times . the V. erb * 


4B 


2 


* The Verbs are 5 or made to agree avith the Peron 
al Names, by the Ending of the ſecond Perſon fingular in eſt; 
as, in the Example above, the fa ft Perſon Singular, 1 love, it 
made in the ſecond Perſon, thou loveſt, or you love ; and y 
the Ending of the third Perſon in eth or es; as, he or ſhe love 
eth or loves in the preſtnt Time. And the firft Perſon fingular, 
in the paſt Time, I loved, makes in the ſecond Perſon, thou lor 
vedſt, or you loved; but the third Perſonis the ſame awith'the 
firſt, as he or ſhe loved. The Plural Verbs are alzvays tht 
ſame with the firſt Perſon ſingular ;; 44, T love; the firft Perſon 
Angular i in the preſent Time, males i in the plural we, ye, a 
they love. Alſo loved, the firſt Perſon fingular in be 
Time, makes in n the plural, we, ye, and they loved. 


— 


viz. roving 6 can am, and be, in the preſent Time; 


0U—:: . ·˙· OS: Fido 0» „ 
; * 


are formed in the like Manner, 


A. By the following Words called Helping Verbs, 


did, have, had, might, could, and was, in the paſt ' 
Time; and hall and will, in the future Time. 
Q. Haw do you form thoſe of the preſent Time? 

Sing. Idi, mode *q you ds, he doth or does. 

Plur. We do, ye do or you do, they do. 39% 

S. 1 may, 'thou. maygſt or you may, he may,* 

P. We may, ye may or. you may, they may, 

8. Tcan,. thou canſt or you can, he can. 

P. Wecan, ye can or you can, they can. 

S. I am, thou art or you are, he is. 

P. We are, ye are or you are, they are. 

S. I be, thou be or: you be, he be. 

P. We be, ye be or you. be, they ble. 

A. Either of them (for they are the ſame) by it - 
ſelf ſignifies being; but joined to, or ſet before a 
Quality, or rather a Participle, ſignifies - ſuffering, 
and ſupplies us with Verbs of ſuffering, or Verbs 
paſſive, which we otherwife-want; as; Jam turned, 
i} 1 be blamed, & c. we having in Engliſn mo diſtinct 
Ending to diſtinguiſh a Verb that ſignifies doing from 
one that ſignifies ſuffering. Beſides theſe helping 
Verbs am and be being joined to a Participle in ing, 
and the Continuation of a Thing ſignified, afford 
us a beautiful Variation in our ackive Verbs, and 
that in all Times; as, Jam writing; for I write ; . 
J have been a?briting, for 1 have auritten; I ſhall be 
writing, for I Hall write, &c. Alſo be, like other 
Verbs, is uſed after let, as let him be called, &c. 


17— 


— 


* Muſt and-ought commenty expreſs the ſame Time, and. 
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mo. Participle,. neither do they admit any helping Venb. before: 


pi fm do Re nat ee . 
Time 

8. 14d thou 2 or you 4d, 2 %. e 
P. We tid, ye did or > did, ' they did. 
8. I have, thou haſt or you have, he "uk Ky 

P. We bave, ye have or yen have, they ys 

8. 1 had, thou hadft or yon had, he had. + 

P. We had, ye had or you 2 they bad. 

8. I might, thou mighteft or you might, he ey 
P. We might, ye might or you might, they pa] 
8. I could, thou couldeſt or you could, Be cpuld. 
P. We Nie” ye could or you py they could. t 
8. I was, thou wwaſt or you were, he was. * 
P. Me were, Je were or you Were, they were. 


Q.. How do ou K 2 £ the Karre Time, viz. 


d 


tl 


$I wt 


ar MEM S | 


ſhall and wo 

| 2 1 4 ' this Hidden you foal, be Al 

| + ſhall, ye ſpall aig ty full 
| 5 I will, thou wilt or you will, he will. 5 
: P. W. e l * will Or you. u will, a will, — 8 
8 | TOR Bi Ad 


_ — 


* 1 —— | 
+ Helping Verbs in gener] are alſo called A er V, ankty. 
becauſe they are not uſed in thair oqyn. Tenſe; befides they have 


4a. ww a.i.smw cms >. 


them, except theſe our, do, have, am, and will, aubich at 
ſametimes uſtd as principal Verbs in all the-Perfons both in the 
ar and plural Number; thay make in the paſt Time, did, 
had, was, and willed, and admit o helping: Verbs before them , 
to form the future Time,. 6c. Have tt Participies 


lids Wine Verbs, wis. doing, dane, having, 5 Np, been, 


. 
eee wv 


mz 
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| Q. NV. * a helping Ve erb comes before. 
dhe, either of them chunge its Ending? 


A. The helping Verb. changes its- Endings but 
„the other does not 3 * | 


another Verb, Y 


Singular, 3 10 4 . 
1. I do hurn 7. WW: do burn 5 
2. Thou. dſt ot you" de . Fe or han do bur 
' burn. | 


3. He doth * 3. They do lun. | 
What do you de principal V. a” 5 
2 A Verb "hae can” be 'formed throughout the 
preſent and paſt L. imes, without the Help of any of 
_ 3 Verds; 5 as, laue, i in che pre ent Time, 


; X Sin 


ou. v2 


— 


»„2—— — 


* Here do changes its Ending, but the dF rerb born 
does not. Do is uſed to exprefs the Time with greater Forte 
and Diſtinclion, as, I do love, I do not love; have generally 
Agnifes Peſan, and had the contrary; may aud. its. paſt 
Time might denote the lity or Liberty of. doing a TRAS > : 
muſt, hould, and: ought, the Neceſſity. or Duty of doi 
Thing ; will, "In the fr. 8577 romiſes or threatens, 5 
the ſecond and third, nl Amp ſoretels; ſhall; in the 72 
Perfon, firaply expreſſes,. but in the fecond and third Perſon 
2 or regte, would intimates the Intention of the 


Can, mays yill -ank muſt, are uſed with Relation bath to. 
* the preſent aud future Nimes; could, the 'paſt*Time of ean; 
| might; the paſt Time sf may; and would the paſt Time of with 

a a principal Verb } relate both: to. the geit Time and the 
free to come. 

Thefe belping Verbs are often joined together; : mjght 

have died; butthen one of them expreſſes the 3 an 
2 the Time of the "_ and ihe 1 only. varies in its For- 


. 8 9 5 
- 
%. * 


— —————— r ˙ 


wad Of- ETA MOLO hot * 458 


* 


esp N Bey 5 e Plural. 7 
1. T "Ba ISI. Gigs Ie hr. W 
2. Thou love}t, or FAIRE 2. Lei or you love, this 
4%s He loveth, or loves. 26D OY $7045 2.908 


— the 75 Time tlius :- 10 

1* I loved. „ . We loved. Wine 0002 pl 

2. bu 2 or you |} 21 Fe, or you- oed = 
40 loved. 1 at, | 

3. He lauedi 25 Ms They loved.” Wy 


Q Can * love in abe future oh ine * Pl 
A. Not 8 will or ſhall za, "I 


$4 4 
£ 


1. I will Poe, oof 9 of We wall lie, 


* 


* Ton wilt, or Jon a 2. Te will, or you |; iy 


love. 


1 He will love. 


{ 


5 3˙ They will love. | 5 


n a —— 8 e _ TIT CE mn ů +. <a 


* o hus.þ the Uſeaf theſe belbing Verbs eſbeci- 
| ally IE; 2 5 more r 1926 come 8 


entirely. freed from the. various Endings Ne Ferks. in the 


paſt Tames, or the: preterimper feet" and p ee 0 5 
9000 s 


T enſes of the Latin; alſo from thoſe g of 5 ver af 
in both Foices; which preduce near 200. FVariatiout, in. 
& uding thoſe. of the, different Perſons of each. Tenſe, as 


they Hectually anſwer all thoſe. Purpoſes, according o 


the Senſe they are taken in, and the Nature and-Import 
of” the. Su ubjeft: Thos, a 2 a ord. ths Ne! K in 


9 


our paſt Time at, I 
ell denote the. Time paſt; 


cannot be your to rg nvithout 155 bp 2 did off 150 | 


Ward dr. | ; 2 


1 2 + 3 s 2 4 > Y 4 ' $3 "_ 5 . * * 
.- 128 # oy Wa » — » 7 * — 9 * 9 4143 1 3.84 * — 5 


8 SS $939 aw. 


Ti. -- 


+» 4 * * 


. 


2 


4 


of am and be, which ſignity ſuffering, or denote the 


mixt, inſtead uf atcbed, 
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Q. How many Sorts of rincipal Verbs have Toe ? 
A. Four; as before obſerved, viz. Active Verbs, 
which ſignify. being or doing; Paffive, by the Help 


Impreſſion that Perſons or Things receive; Impe- 
rative, which bid or command; and Infinitive, 
which have an unlimited Senſe, and are known by 
having moſtly the Prepoſition 2 beſore them.“ 
Q. Do Verb. — take d or ed to the paſt 
Time? ee 
A. No; ſome are SEE TEE 


* z 
. 4 


"Of ab ves 8 fl 


0. Idar is the ularity ? 

4. The firſt 2 end that which is te 
moſt common, took its Riſe from our Quickneſs of 
Pronunciation, by changing the Conſonant d to f 
{the Vowel e in the regular Endings ed, in the paſt 
Time, being cut off) that-the — might 
be made more n ſeems * a 
Contraction than an irregularity.” 5 | 

Q. Phat Letters commonly tale t after them $9 


A. 1. Ch, ck, , and * 5 ws pn Factt, ro, 


© 4s 4 


a, M ee , 207 er Follow a. 
Diphthong, each of them generally takes 7 after it; 
and then the Diphthong is either ſhortened; as, 
dealt, . dreamy, meant, from deal, dream, mean; or 
ande into a ſhort 88845 Vowel; as, n 1 K. 


11 * 
3 — . 


* e Finke « as. ga a Kine - ate by 
fome Grammarians catled Neuters, becauſe the Attion is ter - 
minated in the Perſon ar Thing denoted by the Verb; as it 
raineth; the Horſe walketh, c. yet as all ſuch imply doing 


or being, in ſome Paflure, Situation, & c. they may auith more. 
Propristy be termed aGiue Kerb. 
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feept, wept, rrept, ſwept, from the ve rbs fel, 0 


Heep. weep, creep, ſweep. 
3. When a Word vhs ih two of the fut 


-Comfonancs; which take #* after them to niake tht 

- paſt Time, one is wr oh þ ; 28, delt from dual 

paſt from paſs, Re. 

4. When v is changed into VS it titles t affe 
to form the paſt Time} 8, dr 46 bereft, from lev 


bereaue. 
Q. bat 7 at + the End of Ward tal |, % 1 
form. the paſt Time? pots SHE an UT OV. Jef 


A. 1. B, g. fa v, , x, and th, when ſounded 
foft ; as, d * wrong'd, wi d, Tho crow, 
_ us 'd, tith'd; alſo; 15 m, u, #, following a long 
Vowet, more eaſily unite, ſeparately, with 45 _ 
ky or mil da chim's, fin' ew". LS SISLA SEES 
2. Verbs ending in y take Ares, n 
or - elſe, which is-much berter, e Fa into: id Web 
as, married, carried, & c. n fy 435. mf 11 f 
Q. What. is the ſecond Irregularity 8 58 
| Some Words in the — Time dne | 
d or t, have the paſt Time the ſamè as the e 
as, read, read; caſt, cast, &c. f 
9 ! I hat other irregular\Verbs * neſt; ai 229 
A. There are many more —_— alp habeticat Lf 


of the principal gt them follows i Na 10166 7 

Preſent Time. ve Pot Time. 5 r, 
Wake Awoke Awoke 

K abide abode abode | 


2 A 2 4 _— — 
— — men —— — — —— 8 Ve alt. tha = 


* 1 — 


— — 


Di Method of. ede eure i und throwing te 

gether Cluſters of Conſonants, has been juſtly bidmed by the tir 

genious Author of the Spectator, No. 135, 

I Verbs ending in d and t. moſtly form their 541 Miner. 
gularly, by ed at Length, and cannot take d (or t) after then 5 
as, wounded, blaſted, not wound' d, blat'd,* © 


Be 


hend 


War 
hegin 
herea ve 


deat 
bind 5 
ite 
bleed 
blow _ 
break 
breed 
bring 
"Jong Py 
thanWourſt 


Match 


Preſent Ts | 


nbend 


beſeech ; - 
q beat, 


Paſt Time. 
Been 
bent 
unbent 
bore, bare 
began 
bereft 
ba : 
eaten 
bound 
„ 
bled, blooded - 


blew. 


broke 
bred 
brought 
bought 
burſt 
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Participle. 

| Being, been 
- Beat - 


unbent -- 
born 


begun 
berelt 
; beſought 


beat 


bound 
bitten . 
; bled | ” 
blown 
broken 


bred 


brought 
hee 4545. 
burſt, burſten 


Caught, catched Cav ght 


rj, ide chid chidden 
„ü huſe, or chooſe choſe choſen | 
ro 1: Mcleave - © „be 5 cleft, cloven 
come . came come 
reep e creeped - crept 
row crew, crowed . crown 
Dare Durſt, ak \Dared 
die died dead 
do 5 «at; © done 
draw | drew 5 drawn 
dream dreamed, dreamt dreamt 0 
drinx drank f drunk . 
drive drove driven : 
Br dwell _ dwelled, dwelt dwelt 
Wat Eat, ate Eaten 
— {Wal Fell Fallen 
ing 1. feed fed 95 fed 5 
the it feel kelt elk 3 
weten | 0 fight 
mes 'rt* 1 21 HP 
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Preſent Ties Paſt Time. Participle. Pre 
fight © --+ | © fought . fought N05 
find found found ride 
flee "fled wed : ring 
fling "flung flung riſe 
fly flew, fled flown run 
forſake frorſook _ * forſaken Say 
freight * + © freighted *' fraught ſee 
freeze Haze ---- frozen ſeek 
Geld Gelded, gelt Selded, gelt ſeet 
get Iten, got ſell 
give „%%% > ven MF ſen: 
- gild © gilded, gilt we, gilded, gilt da! 
gird girded, girt girded, girt lf the: 
grind ground | ground _ the 
go went oP 5 nn 
grow _ grew : uk | ſho 
Hang ung, range?” ung, hanged {hr 
. have | A Hbaving, had ſing 
hear heard " mand”: .-- fin] 
help helped, belpt holpen, dern fit 
hew * hewed een {lay 
hid "ad Hidden, hid lid 
hold Held _ Holden, held flee 
Keep Kept lin 
know knew EFnown ſſm 
Lay aid RA - ſm 
lead W pe 
leave left Wen ſpe 
leap leaped, lept leapt pi. 
lend ö lent p. 
lie lay Hain * | ſpi 
hol e [* 
Make Made Made p 
mean meant a meant ſtta 
mow " mowed mown WM ti 
meet met VVV 
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3 Preſent Time. | Paſt Time. ps 7 articiple. 8 
Rend :. =. 5 ent 
ride. rode, ride ridden 
ring a rung 
riſe anos 1 rifen 
run mh run 
Say DN Said © Said 
ſee an „ 
ſeek ſought ſought 
ſeethe ſod ſodden 
ſell ſold ſold 
ſend . „„ 
ſhake ſhook haken 
ſhear ſhore horn 
ſhew '  "thewed _. thewn 
ſhine Thined, ſhone fhone 
Tf. A 
ſhrink - ſhrank ſhrunk 7 
. ſung . 
ſink ps fupk, - ſunk ? 
1 „„ ſat f 
=} New PERL d 
flide een 4 
ſleep -Nept -© + 7 
fling Yong os. 
ſmell „ 8 
9 ſmite |  ſmote N mitten IS I 
8 ſpeak. . ſpoke ſpoken * 
ſpell | ſpelled, ſpelt ſpelt 
ſpill ſpilled, ſpilt ſpilt 
ſpend ſpent ſpent 
ſpin  Fpan ſpun. 
_ 2 ſpat 
_ iprmmg ſpran ſprun 
ſtand | 1 3 560 
mY — ſtuck ſtuck 
5 ing ſtung ſtung 
ad 3 H ſteal 


\ 


$6 


ſteal 
ſtink 
ſtrike 
ſtrive 


ſwear 


ſweep 
fwell 
ſwing 
win 
Take 
teach 
tell 


think 
. thrive 
throw 


tread 
Weep 
win 


wind 


wear 
_ write 


work 
— | 


Paſt "Fx 


* 


Range 


ſtruck 


ſtrove 


ſwore, ſware 
ſweeped, ſwept | 
ieee 
ſwang, ſwung 
ſwam, ſwum 


Took 


teach, tau ght 


thought 


tcmhrove 
threw 


trod 


e 


Won 


wound 
wore: 
wrote, writ 
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Preſent Time, | | E 


ſtolen 


ſtun 
ſtricken 
ſtriven 


ſworn . 


ſwept 


ſwoln 


ſwung 


ſ wum 
Taken, took 
taught 
told 
thought 
thriven 
... thrown 
trodden 
Wept 
won 
wound 
worn . 
written, wrote 


workedwrought. wrought | 


1 l 


wrung 


Q. 1 are the irregular 7 abs Formed 2 
4. Turn: 


Ib the preſent Time. 
Singular. EE ; Plural. FRET 
3 or am ying 1. We „ 
2. Thau fi 78 | 3. 2 or you ts. 
3 He eth or a wr 3. They 5 * 


3 — ä : 


— IO I ot 


ff 


N . | 5 : - : 7 | . ” 
Ill irregular Verbs are formed much in the ſame Mann. 


ner. 
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I the paſt Time. 
Skank” Plural. 


1. I fexw, fled, of did fly, Ih We 


(or was flying g) [ 8 

2. Thau Hedi, or didit fy. 2. 12. or you 
or you flew, fled, or | 
did Hy ' 

3. He flew, ed, or aid | 3. Thy flex, Kei. or 4 


fy 1 fo 


In the 117 Time. 


1. I all or will h i. e. 1. We 


be flxin | 


2. T9 So t, or wilt „y. 2. & or you, and 
'ou ſhall, or will y : 


3. i. fall, or will fly | 3. They ſhall, or will Art 


Of PARTICIFLES. 


Q. What. ia Participle 2 
A. A Participle is a Part of Speech derived from 
a Verb, and fignifies being, doing, or ſuffering, ani 


alſo implies Time, like a Verb, but is otherwite like 


1 It is particularly known by placing both 
a relative Name and a Verb before it; as, He mw 


walking, 


Q. How: many Sorts of Participles are there 9 
A. Two; the Active Participle, that ends always 


in ing; as, loving; and the Paſſive Participle, that 


ends almoſt always 1 in ed, t, or n as, loved, taught, 
H 2 SHE, 8 ; 


8 


1 


th. 
Ds. ——_T. * 


T The paſſin ve Voice of irregular Verbs is A thus : 8 Os 


ſent Time. 1 I am flown; pat, I was flown; future, I {hall be 
flown, Ge. Sc. paſty | 1 ; 


* 


lui. The paſt: Time of our active Verbs ending 


in ed, or in t, when contracted, are very often regu- 


larly the fame with the Participle; as, Hate, heted, 


hated; teach, taught, taught, &c. And when it ends 
in u, it is often the ſame as the preſent. Time of our 
active Verbs, the n being added; as » ſee, ſaw, ſeen; 


give, gave, given; riſe, roſe, riſen, Kc. yet it is lome- | 


times otherwiſe formed or_made,* * the Irregu- 
lar * 


* — 


c V 


P Arier 


WIr are Particles? e 1 
A. Particles are little Words that ex- 


preſs or denote ſome Circumſtance, Manner, or 

Quality of an Action, and join Sentences together. 
Q. How many Sorts of Particles are e 

A. Four; Adverbs, WE en 8 


aud Interjections. 


Of * A D v E R B 3. 
2. IV pal is an Adverb? 08 


A. An Adverb is a. Particle, joined either to 3 
Verb, to a Quality, to a Participle, or to another 


/ Adverb, to explain their Manner of acting and ſuf- 
: its She ; or to point out ſome peculiar Circumſtance, 
Quality, or Manner ſignified by them. | 


Taa Verb thus: The Boy writes correctly. 


To a Quality, or Adjective, thus: He is a very | 
diligent Boy. 


1 0.2 Participle thus: A Mau truly fearing © Gol. 


— 
—_—— — 0 : N a 
* * 


— — — * —_— "© 


* gu Participle, except that i in + hp,” is to be uſed with 


am er be, as a paſſive Verb; the paſt Time of aflive Verbs 


being improper. 


* 1 


heretofore, long ſince. 


ſeldom, daily, yearly, always, auhen, then, ever, never. 
in, herein, without, whither, hither, thither, e 


feldem, fre - wha 6-4 often.” 
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To another Adverb, thus: He lives very | -appily. 

Q How” many Kinds of Adverbs Pave abe in 
Engliſht 1 SR 

A. There are many Kinds of Adverds, a few of 
which are as follow: ' 

1. Of Time preſent ; as, now, ro- 2 1 

The Time paſt; as, ee INE, er J 


* 


The Time to come; as, to-morrow, not yet, here. 
after, henceforth, or henceforward, by and dy. 
An indeterminate Time; as, often, oftentinies, 


2. Of Places; as, here, there, where, elſewhere 
every where, nowhere, ſome 2where, above. below, aui - 


downward, whence, hence, thence. | 
3. Of Number 3” as, Wen Pwice, thri ices rarely, 


4. Of Order; as, tft, loft Fans ſrcondh, thirely, 
fourthly, &. 
5. Of Quantity; as, bow Fay) how great, „ 
nough, nt, ſomewhat, ſumething, nothing. + -- 
6. Of Affirming; as, hor "uy, A, ; 
unfeignedly, yea, yes. 
7. Of Denying; as, nay; no; not, in no wiſe. 
8. Of Doubting ; „ as, Per hape, ferme by 
chance, <3 
9. Of Comparing; as, hea, as, ſi, how much, leſs, * 
leaſt, more, very, rather, than, whether, either, neither, 
alh, exceedingly, almet, well mph, little Teſs, leaft of 
all, nothing lefs, as it were, alike, otherwiſe, differently, 
fie ctherwiſe. Others are compared in Imitation of 
ſav gk > as, foen, ſooner, ſooneſt; Nen, oftemer,, . 
ofteneft, 
10. Of Quality ; as, juſtly, proudly, Kc. which 
Words are derived of Qualities or: Adjectives, and 
Jenote the ſame Quality as the Words they are de- 
II 3 rived 


— 
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rived from, and may be e by the Name and 
Prepoſition ; as, ⁊vith Juſtice, for juſtly; wth: Fru p 


Low] 


dence, for prudently. | F 
There are but few Qualities which may not be ä 
turned into Adverbs, by adding to them the Ter- 7 


mination. ly; as, meek, meekly: And __ admit of 
Comparifon, by more and moſt. 


Of ConjuncTioONs. 


Q. hat is a Conjunct ion? 
A. A Conjunction is a Part af Speech that joins 
either Words or Sentences together, and ſhews the 
Manner of their Dependence upon one another; as, J 
J vill go and eat my Supper, but ſhall have nothing 
| but Bread and Cheeſe and Beer. a b 
Of Conjunctions there are ſeveral Sorts 3 7 a8, | | 
1. Copulative; as, and, alſo, both. _ ! 
2. Disjunctive; as, or, nor, either, neither. 
. Caſual; as, for, becauſe. 1 18 
4. Conditional; as, ſo, that, but, if. 
5. Conceſſive; as, though, or tho, although, indeed 
| 8. Rational; a8, therefore, whereford, ſeeing, ſince. 
7. Adverſative; as, yet, nevertheleſs, notwithftandings | 
8. Exceptive ; as, but, unleſs, except, ke. 
9. Suſpenſive; as, whether or not, whether, 8c. 
. of theſe may be reckoned Ad verbs, and 
ſome of the Adverbs uſed as Conjunctions, without 
any great Impropriety; as, whether is a comparative 
e a. fulpenive Conjunction, Se. 


Of PrREpoSITLIONS. 


a What is a Prepoſition? 
A. A Prepoſition is a Part of Speech, moſt com- 
monty ſet” ſeparate or before other Parts, eſpecially 


Names or Noun Subſtantives, to ſhew the Reſpect 
or 


4 
3 
; : 


— 
* 


. „ 


1 Py OOO <& 


fixed to other Words © 


TT TOI 
bd 2 TK 
va 


* 


— 


— 
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or Relation one Thing has to another.“ It is alſo 
prefixed to Words, ſo as to become an inſeparable 
Part of them. | 
Q. Why are the Prepoſitions ſet ſeparate. or before 
other Parts of Speech? i 5 
A. They are ſuch as theſe that follow; above, 
about, after, againſt, among, among ſi, at, before, behind, . 


| beneath, below, betauten, beyond, by, through or thre” 


beſide, for, from, in, into, on or upon, over, of, out or 
out of, to or unto, towards, under, with, of, avithin, 


Q. What Prepoſitions- are commonly joined, or pre- 


A, The Engle Prepoſitions are, a, be, for, fore, 
mis, over, out, un, up, with. DT EO NT 
The Prepoſitions borrowed from the Latin are, 
ab or abs, ad, ante, circum, con for cum, contra, de. 
dis, di, e or ex, extra, in or im, inter, intro, ob, per, 
7% pre, pro, preter, re, retro, ſe, ſub, ſubter, ſuper, 

rans. 1 V 
The Greek Prepoſitions are, a or an, amphi, anti, 
hyper, Hpoe, meta, peri, ſyn. Their Uſes, Oc. follow. 
The ExOCEIsH PREPOSIT1ONS, wed in Compaſition, 
„enim. e 

1. A is ſometimes ſuperfluous at the Beginning of 
Words; as, in abide, for bide; ariſe, for riſe ; awake, . 
for 2vake, It is ſometimes uſed, though very im- 


properly, for on, or in; as, a- Foot, for on Foot ; he. 


is a- Bed, for in Bed, &c. 2 


a — —_— 


5 Beſides the ſeparate Ie of Prepoſitions, they have another, 
Which is to be joined in Compoſition quith a vaſt Number of 
Words, and by this Means they create great Variety, give a 
peculiar Beauty, Fluency, and Elegance to our Language, by the © 
Help of which ave do all that the Greeks and Latins did, part- 
84 Prepoſitions, and partly by the Diverftty and Difference of 

EJ. | 


* 


*Y 
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2. Be is uſed for about; as in beſprintle, i. i. e. to 
Sprinkle about. It is alſo uſed for by or nigh; as, be- 
22 de, i. e. by or nigh the Side. For in; as, N 
i. e. in Time, or early; For for ; a8, fo Meat, i. e 
10 ſpeak for, &c. | 

3. For ſigniffes Negation or Privation, 2. e. it 
denies or deprives; as in e i. e. ab not to bo f 
done, c. | 

4. Fore ſignifies as much as before ; OJ to fri, 
i. e. 10 ſee it before it comes to paſs, -  \ 

5. Mis denotes Defect or Error; as, Miltred; 
i. e. an ill Deed, or not done rightly; miſemploy, to 

employ it wrong; or to miflake, miſuſe, &c. PR 

6. Over ſignifies Eminence or Superiority as, | 
to overcome, to overſee, to cver-rule. ba denotes alſo 
Excelsz as, over-haſty, over. joyful, ce. 

7. Out ſigniſies Exceſs, Excellence, or Superior: 
ty; as, to outrun, to outdo, xe. 

8. Un ſignifies Negation or Contraciety, or the 
not being ſo and ſo; alſo, Diſſolution, or the undo- 
ing a Thing already done; and, ſet before Qualities, 

| ſignifies not; as, pleaſant, unpleaſant, i i. e. not pleaſant, 
| unworthy, unſeen, & c. But when un is put to Verbs 
it deſtroys or undoes what has ee been done; 
as, undo, unſay, unweave, &c. 
9. Up denotes above, upwards, or upper, with 
Reſpe & to Places or Things that lie upwards, c. 
as, STING i. e. the Side that lies uppermoſt or highef. 
10. With ſignifies againſt ; as, to withfland, i. e. 
0 fland againſt. Sometimes it denotes as much 28 
from or back; as, o with hold, i. e. to ance ft om ons; 
70 withdraw, i. 4. 7 dra hack, 


2 * % 
by i 
* . a . * 
* 52 * p 
— ; A 
* * 
p 3 - 
* 
* ” 4 > * 4 
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T he Lat PREpOsTIONS, gſed in the Compoſition 
.f Engliſh 17 ords, explained. 8 


I, 4b or abs ſignifies from, but compounded with 

an Engliſh Word denotes fome Exceſs or Increaſe; 
as, to abhor, to abuſe; alſo Parting or ee as, 
to abſtain, to aboliſh, &c. | 
2. Ad figniftes b or at; as, arab; i. e. fo join near, 
or next to; adjacent, i. e. that which lies nigh.” 
3. Ante ſignifies before; as, ariteredent, the fore 
going Word; to antedate, or date before. 
"hs Circa nifies about ; as, Cireumlecution, i Þ e. 
a round-about Þ oy off ſpeaking. 

5. Con (or com) from cum, ſigniffes with or ode 
ther; as, Convocalion, i. e. a calling or meeting toge- 
ther ; Copartner, i. e. Partner with another ; 3 Come 
merce, i. e. trading togetber. 

6. Contra ſignifies againft; as, ts contratie ; allo 
from this comes the compound Prepoſition counters 
28, to counterbalance, to counter foit, xe. 

7. De ſignifies a Kind of Motion from; as, to de- 
tra, to decamp. Sometimes it enlarges the Senſe of 
the W ord ; as, to demonſtrate, to deplore. * © 

8. Dis ſignifies Separation, Difference, or Diver- 
fity ; as, diſagree, i. e. not to agree; difelieve, 1. e. not 
to believe ; io diſſect, i. e. to ſeparate or cut qſumder. 
9. Di enlarges the Senſe of the Word it is com- 
pounded with; as, to direct, to divert, ke. 

10. E or Ex fignifies out, qut of, or off ;, as," to, 
evade, i. e. to put off ; to exclude, i. e. to ſhut out. 

11. Extra ſignifies beyond, over and above; as, 
extravagant, i. e. one who goes beyond Bounds. 

12. In or im generally denotes the Poſition, or 
Diſpaſition of an Action, whereby one Thing is as 
if 1 it was put into another; as, to infold, to incloſe, to 
imparts to implant. It allo denotes Privation 5 

no 


OP III A + 2. 


— 
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not, and gives a contrary Senſe to a primitive W ak 
as, indecent, i. e. not decent; injuftice, i i. e. 10. Juſtic. 


4 Inter* fi gnifies between; as, 10 intervene, i. e. 


to come 8 + Interval, i; e. the Space between Bu- 
ſineſe. But in interdi&, or Interdiction, it lignifies * 


much as for in forbid. '&. 


14. Intro'is an Adverb from the Prepoſition Ra | 
and ſignifies within; 25. to introduce, I. e. 10 bring 1 


inte, or within. 


1. Oh fignifies anainſt; as, Obfbith, 1 e. ul 
Hundt i in the Way ;. to. oppoſe, i. e. to put agaiuſt. ) 


16.. Per agnes through; alſo a Degree of Exce 


lence, or Exceſs; as, perfect, i. e. thoroughly done; 4 


to per uade, i. e. to go ober or through... © _ 


17. Poſtignifies after; 28, Poſtjerips, i. e. ur 
after; a ee Wort, h e. Publiſba after the | 


Author's Death. 
18. Pre comes from Pre, ans Lanifies- before; 


as, 10 premeditate, i. e. 1a meditate of before. 


19. Pro ſignifies for, or forth; but it has: allo: 2 


great many other Senſes; as, 10 profeſs," to protef, 


. Pronouncey prorogue, &c. 

20. Preter fignifies againſt; as, preternatural, i i. e. 
2 to the common Order Nature. 

21. Re generally implies a repeated Action; as, 
t repeat, i. e. to ſay over again; to relapſe, i. e. to fal 
ill again. It alſo denotes Oppoſition or againſt; as, 
to repulſe ; and ſometimes only enlarges the Senſe of 
the ſimple Verb; as, 10 repent, or reprove, &c. 


22. Retro ſignifies backward ; as, Rar, 


1. e. a looking backward, &c. 


23 Se ſignifies without, (from 1 ſue, or - ſearſum, by 


itſelf); as, ſecure, i. e. fi ne Cura, or 5 fron foe a Cura, 
ſeparate, ſeclude, &c. f 


24. Sub an under; as, ſubſerite, i. e. t writ | 
2 5. Suhtr 


under. 


ce. 


F 
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25 Subter ſigniſies under; OJ Subtrfige, i. e. 


tom under. 


26. Super dignifies upon, over, or above; as, 1 
perſcription, or wrilten upon a Letter; 3 ſuperfluous, 1. e. 


ober and above. In ſome Words that come from the 
French, it is changed into ſur ; as, Surplus, i. e. a 


Quantit 7 over and above what it ought ; Surface, © 
27. 


The GREEK rei rh fed 4 in a cen 


3 Engliſh Words, explained. 


5 


"I & or an, ſignifies Privation, or not; as, Ano- ho 


nymous, i. e. Without a Neme ; Anarchy, i. e. without 

Government. — A | 
2. Amphi ſignifies on both; as, \ amphibious, i i. e. 

ſuch Creatures as live both on Land and Wat er. 


3. An- i fignifies 28 as, Antidote, i I. E. a Re- 


inſt Paiſens, &c.; A de ae 1. e. one that as 


medy.ag 
1 neny oftion to Chriſt. tus 
wy Hyper ſignifies over * .f ; as, Hiperbole, 


is a Figure in Rhetoric that repreſents I hings ayer” 


and above, or much greater than the Truth. 

F. Hppo ſignifies under; as, Hypocrite, i. e. obe 
that pretends to be very religious, but. pderyenth; 
or privately, 1 is very wicked. | 

6. Meta is the ſame as trans, i. e. beyond or 


Change; as, Metamorphoſe, i. e. to change from one 


Shape or Form to another 

7. Peri ſignifies about; as, Periodical, i. e. any 
Thing that has @ ſettled Time to turn abut, or to. ber- 
form its Courſe or Revelution. 
8. Syn ſignifies with or together; as, Synagogue 
i. e. an 22 or A * together. 


rans ſig nifies over, beyond, of Change; ; . | 
to tranſport, i. e. fe carry over; to tranſereſs, SY 
ga beyond; tranſplant, tranſpoſe, tra N trans, gure, 
i. e. 10 change Place, &c. 


0 


* „ Pet 1 
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Of. InTER)BCTIONS 8. 


. What 3 is an Interjeftion ?* 
A. An Interje&Qion is a Particle icke Uſe af to 
expreſs ſome ſudden Emotion or Paffion of W. 
Mid; as, ab! alas! © ; 1 
Ot Interjections there are ſeven Sorts, viz. 
1. Admiring; as, High! behold! O firange ! © 
2. Deſpiſing; as, bib 1 ! fie! ſhah!” ye. N 
3. Mirth; as, bot ha! he! _ abby yr 
4. Sorrow; as, ob! O. ſad! alas! alak! 
3. dilence; as, Hit! huſh! mum! © 
5. Surprize; as, Bey ! .hey! 
J. Calling to; as, WA zem! be! bor 
8. Names are ſometimes uſed as Interjeftions ; 
. 8, with a DAY. Orbe veg OO TTY www 


r 


_ 
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Of the 8 1 Soups. 8 


* Ne Devientivn of Worth, ave Names er 
. Sybſtattives ever changed into Verbs? Te 
4. S3 


9 8 — — ; 8 
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Bog - Mo _ the 8 are mature] aan common "3 
= ey 
<- 1 Camden; in his Univerfal DiQionary, 4.98 the l 
lowing Obſervations ; ** Some. ſays be, denydbe Interjectlion 
fo be Words or any Parts of Speech, and make them mere na- 
aural'Sinns of the Motions or Paſſions the Mind, expreſſed by 
_ theſe inarticulate Sounds, ſeveral wbereef Bruten have in com- 
men withus.” But as there are Paſſions which muſt be repre- 
fented in Writing and Diſcourſe, the Interjection bas a good 
Foundation in Nature, and is a neceſſary Part of Speech. 
The celebrated Mr Locke obſerves. that the Clearneſ, 
* Ce. of a: good Stile con very much in the right 
f Particles; which muſt be: Yearnes by. @ careful Oùſer- 
Vance 
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A. Ves; many Names, and ſome Qualities or 
Adjectives, and ſometimes the other Parts of Speech, 
become Verbs, and denote and ſignify ſome Sort of 
Application of the ſame Thing, or the Thing ſigni- 
fied by the Name; as, from a Houſe comes the Verb. 


to houſe, ( houae from a Fiſh comes to . old A 


Rule comes to rule, | 6 | 
Do Names come from Parks? e 


A. Ves; almoſt every Verb has ſome Name com- 
ing from it; and by adding the Termination er to a 
Verb, comes a Name ſignifying the Agent or Doer; 
as, from hear comes Hearer, or one that hears; from 
run comes Runner, or one that runs. | Ke: 

Q. What do Qualities that end in y or n denote? © 3 

4. 1. Qualities that end in) denote Plenty or a- 
bounding, and come from Names, by adding the 
Ending y; as, from Wealth comes wealthy, i. e. one 
that has much Wealth; 5 Health, n $- Might, 
— 

2. Qualities that end in en ; Ggnify the Matter 
out of which any Thing is made; as, aſben, r 
2 birchen ; as, an oaken _—_ i. e. 4 N 
of Oak. 


FP Q. What 95 Qualities that and in ful come . . 
nich. 
A. From Names that 3 Fulneſs; 2 As, from a 
2 . lng e. full of Joy; Fruit, railfal; | 
vou thfii C. yy 

2 What do Qualitiet that end in u denote Pp: ; 
4 "They agent have the ſame Senſe with ful, 


1 . e, "Th 


| wance of their U and Jrplications to the Ta Works of cur meſ | 
celebrated Writers, - 
= », mig all the Particles, i. e. an Adverb, Conjundtion, 
2 and Interjection, this in general may be obſerved, 
bat they are very often uſed interchangeably, or one for another, 
pac ing io the Tenor and Force of the Sentence or Expr Nn, 
as ig obvious to every diſcerning Reader. 
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as, from Trouble comes troubleſome, i. e. full of 
1 rouble; Delight, deligbiſome, &c. 

. What do Qualities ending in leſs or ly denote? 

A. 1. The Termination 1% being added to Names 
forms Qualities ſignifying Want; as, worthleſs; i. e. 

of no Worth; witleſs, heartleſs, careleſs, &c. 
2. By adding ly'to Names, and ſometimes to 
ualities, are formed Qualities which denote Like- 
nels ; as, from Ghoft comes ghoſtly, i. e. like a Oban 
E arth, earthly; Heaven, heavenly. - 
How are diminutive Lualities ending in ik | 
derived! Foo” 
A. 1. Qualities diminutive, or Qualities that de- | 
note leſſening their Signification, are made by adding 
n to Qualities, and often to Names; as, green, 

greeniſh, 1. e. a little or ſomewhat green." 

2. When Qualities in % come from Names, they 
generally denote Likeneſs ; 3 AS, Wo Af, i. e. like a 
Wolf, from Wolf. 

Some national valities end in 1% ; a8, Buys 
fs, Spaniſh, Danifo, Fcottiſh, (or rather Scots, or 
Scotch) Swediſh, and denote = raten . 
doms, or Property thereof. 
M bat is a diminutive Name or Nen 7 | 
4. A Name diminutive is a Word that commonly, 
by the Addition of ſome Letters or Syllable to the 
Word from whence it comes, ſerves to denote a Di- 
minution, or leſſening the Senſe of the i 


Word; as, Lamb tin,“ rows Lamb. | 
| Q By 


* Kin being 6 added 7 Lamb. 4 ent the Signification of the 
Word; Jer Lambkin is a little young Lamb. | 
Ing is commonly the diminutive Termination to Animals ; as 
Gofling, Duckling, Se. where it ſeems to ſignify young / 
that Lambkin is for Lambing, i. e. a young Lamb; the K 
being put here to make a better Sound. So likewiſe theſe fol. 
lowing may be ſaid to be diminutive, viz. Nag, Cottage, 
Pullet, Sprig, when os. cakes with reſpect to oy Houfe, 


Hen, Branch, Ge. 


Q. By what other Means are Words derived from 


their Primitive? | 


A. By adding ſip, dom, ric, wie, neſt, Bead, hood, 


JJ WS Ta ve gy weep | 3 
I. Words ending in. ſhip denote Office, Em- 
ployment, or Condition; as, Stewardſhip, Lordſhip, 


Fellowſhip. 


2. Words ending in dom ſignify Office or C harge, 
with Power and Dominion; as, Popedom, Kingdom, 
Din é | 


3. Words ending in ric and wic denote Office 


and Dominion; as, Bailiwic, > Biſbopric. 
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4. Names that end in 2% ſignify the Eſſence of 


2 Thing, and are formed from Qualities; as, from 


white comes Whiteneſs; from hard, Hardneſs, — : 
| Theſe are called abſtract Names. . 


5. Names that end in Head and hood denote the 


State, Condition, or Quality of a Thing or Perſon; 
as, Godhead, Manhood, Widowhood, &. 


6. There are alſo Names derived from Qualities 


and Verbs, which are made by adding the Ending 


th, with ſome ſmall Change; as from eng comes 


Length; flrong, Strength broad, Breadth; wide, 
Width deep, Depth ; true, Truth :—Alfo from the 


Verb to die comes Death. 


Q. Are any Engliſh Words borrowed from the Latin? 
A. Yes, a great many; and indeed almoſt all that 

are not Words of one dyllable, or do not come from 

| Words of one Syllable, are borrowed from the Lan; 


but the greateſt Part of theſe the French or Italian 


have borrowed from the Latin, and we from them. 


Q What Rules have wwe to know when a Word is 
derived from the Latin? oy 2 
A. Theſe ſeven following, viz. 


I. Words in jon in Engliſh, come from thoſe in 


Letin ending in io; as, Queſtion from Querſtio, Re- 
ligion, Religio; Education, Educatio, &c. 


I 2 II. Words 


> 


— 
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II. Words ending in y, from thoſe in Latin end. 
ing in tas; as, Liberty, Lua ; Charity, Charitas; 
Veracity, Veracitas, & c. 

III. Words ending in ude are derived from the 
Latin, by changing o into e; AS, Fortitude, Fortituds 
Gratitude, Gratituds. 

IV. Many Engl Words ending in ence and q 
are derived hom the Latin which end in 7a; as, 
Obedience, Obedientia; Clemency, Clementia. _ 
V. Qualities which end in d are moſtly derived 
from thoſe in Latin which end in us; as, frigid, 
Frigidus; rigid, rigidus, &. Alſo ſuch as have in 


the laſt Syllable z, u, or r between the two Vowel; 


as, illiterate, illiteratus; * ye) o ee 
obſcenus, &c. 
VI. Many Words ending in nt come from Latin 
ones ending in ns as, vigilant, vigtlans, &c. 
VII. Many Words ending in a, are derived from 
1 in Latin which end } in is — liberal, — 
1 


— 


CHAP. Vl. 


ETyMoLoGy ABSTRACTED and ExeMyLinED. 


HE Engl/b Language is divided into four 
d Kinds of Words, or Parts of Speech, vis. 
Names, Qualities, Verbs, and Particles. 


Of NAME S. 
Names are ſuch Words or Things as you can 
ſee, feel, hear, or underſtand, without another Word 


——_— 


* VF TI 


joined to them; as, a Man, a Book, Virtue, Vice, 
&c. They wor alſo be known by putting the Tn 
| as 


© 2B ahrro are mat other Words that are RR TAG" fromthe 
Latin, which cannot be brought under any Rule; as Nature 
comes from the Latin Word Natura; Grace, Gratia 3 3 Vice, | 


— . 


N itium, 


'- wid $9: 1,9 
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Thing after them, which they cannot have without 
making Nonſenſe; thus you cannot ſay Man Thing, 


Bork Thing, Virtue Thing, ke... 
There are three Sorts of Names, vis, Common, 


Proper; aha RUM. 5 
Common Names are ſuch as comprehend a whole 


Kind; as, a Man, a Woman, a City, &. 
Proper Names are ſuch as belong to particular Per- 


ſons or Things; as, William, Mary, London, &c. 


Relative Names are ſuch as belong to Perſons or 
Things, to avoid the Repetition of the ſame Word; 
as, inſtead of my own Name, I ſay IJ; inſtead of 
your Name, I ſay 5% or thou; and inſtead of his or 
her Name, he or /be : And for Things without Life, 


| ar of doubtful Sex, it is uſed. . 


Names have alſo two Numbers, viz. the Singular 
and the Plural. The Singular Number ſpeaketh but 
of one, as a Book. The Plural Number ſpeaks of 
more than one, as Books. © (© © 

They. have likewiſe three Genders, viz. Male, 
Female, and Neuter. 1 

II. Of Q AEIT TES. 5 

QUALIT1 Es are ſuch Words as expreſs the Man- 


ners, Properties, or Aﬀections of Things; as, good, 


bad, wiſe, fooliſh, &c. and require to be joined to 
ſome other Word to make us underſtand them; as, 
a good Man, aftrong Horſe, &c. They may be known 
by putting the Word Thing. after them, which will 
make them-good-Senſe ; as, gosd Thing, bad Thing, 
white Thing. 3 „ 
Qualities have alſo three Degrees of Compariſon, 
212, the Poſitive, the Comparative, and the Super- 
lative; as, wiſe in the Poſitive makes awiſer in the 

Comparative, and vi/eft in the Superlative. 
JJV Ea 
 Verss denote the doing, being, or ſuffering of 
Y | I 3 | Per- 


— 
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Perſons or Things; and are known by putting ſome 
relative Name betore them, to make them "Senſe; 
as, I love, we love bh, PHE 


Verbs have two Numbers. viz I love, ſingular; 
we love, plural. Likewiſe three Tenſes or Times, 
viz. preſent, paſt, and future; as, I hve, in the 
preſent Time, makes I loved in the paſt, and I all 
or will love in the future Time. 


„ nr if 
PARTICLES are Words that denote ſome Cir- 
cumſtance, Manner, or Quality of an Action, and are 
uſed to join Sentences together: They are almoſt 
all Monoſyllables, and are known by anſwering to 
none of the Properties of the other Parts of Speech, 
They are divided into Adverbs, Conjunctions, Pre. 


F 


poſitions, and Interjeftions. | 
The Manner of claſſing them, ſee in the Method of 
Teaching, inſerted at the Beginning of this Book. 


'ETYMOLO GY ExXEMPL IFIED 
74 HEN Modęſiy ceaſes to be the chief Ornament of 
cone Sex, and Integrity of the other, Society is then 

upon a wrong Bafis, and we ſhall be ever after ow 


* Though ſome Words are uſed both as Names and Pualitit, 
and alſa as Verbs; ſuch are cloſe, croſs, falt, light, &c yet bj 
the Senſe they are taken in, it is eafily known to what Specits 
each belongs, eſpecially as Names have commonly an Article be- 
Fore them, and the Qualities and Verbs their uſual Properties ti 
 - diſtinguiſh them; as, a Cloſe, auben a Name, implies a Field; 

Cloſe, when a Quality, implies reſerved or confiderate, 4s, 4 
cloſe Man; and when a Verb, fignifies to conclude or ſhut vp, 
43, to cloſe a Diſcourſe, Ge. 75 e ug 
Some Verbs include a Prepoſition along with them for an 
Ending; as, fly about, admit of, ſet off, hold in, meet with, 
| fend for, turn over, Gc. Alſo a few may be uſed adine 
and paſſively ; as, I am grieved, or 1 grieve; I am rejoict9 

o I rejoice, Cc. | RS 
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Rules to guide our Judgments to what 1 ts really becoming 
and ornamental. 


+ Q. In the above Paragraph, tel me of what Part 
. of Speech every Word is, and wh 

rs A. When) is an Adverb of Time, (ſee p. 89.) 

855 Modeſty) is a Name (becauſe it denotes the Thing 
a itſelf) of the ſingular Number, (ſee p. 67.) | 


Ceaſes) a Verb active, becauſe it betokens doing, 
(ſee p. / 5) and has for its Nominative Word 

lade. 

To) is a Prepoſition, (p. 91) and is here the Sign 
of an infinitive Verb. 

Be) is an infinitive Verb in this Poſition, becauſe 
it follows another Verb, with the Prepoſition or its 
Sign to before it, (ſee p. 81.) | 

The) an Article which denotes or fixes the Senſe 
of one or more Particulars, and ſhews what you 
mean, (p- 71.) 

Chief) is a Quality or Adzective, becauſe i it thews 5 

the Property of a Thing, (p. 67.) 
Ornament) a Name as * 0 (p- 57· 
/) is a Prepoſition, (p. 91.) 

ne) a Quality as before. 

Sex) a Name as before. | 
And) a Conjunction copulative, becauſe it Joins 
Words or Sentences together, (p. 90.) 

Integrity) is a Name as before. 

Oo) a Prepoſition as before. PI!!! nn" 

| The) an Article, and is here ſet before a Nau, 1 

Other) is a Quality, but is here put for a Name; 

Sex being underſtood, (p. 79.) 

Society) is a Name as before. 


Ts) a Verb paſſive (p. 77) of the third Perſon "Ty 


* oular from the Verb am, and has for its Nominative 
th, Word Society. 3 

0 Then) an Adverb of Time, (p. 99.) 

cc Upon) is is a Prepoſition as before. 4 
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A) is an Article as before. | 
5 Vong) is a Quality i in its common FS ition, d 2 
before a Name. 2 AAA 
Bai) is a Name ax before. n og 34 
And) a ConjunQtion aries as beſore. 
We) is a Relative Name of the leading State, be. 
cauſe it comes before the Verb ball be, (p. 59.) 
Shall be) Shall is the helping Verb to be, tor be i 
here a principal Verb, (p- 7 g) and has we. for its 
Nominative Word. 


Do after) taken together 3 is an Adverb, (p. 89) 


Without) is a Prepoſition, (p. 90. 
Rules) a Name of the plural Number. 
To guide) is an infinitive Verb, and is Laber by 
its Sign or Prepoſition 16 before it. 
Our) is a relative or a poſſtflive Quality, (p⸗ 670 
Judgments) a Name of the plural Number. 
In) a Prepoſition as before. 


(P. 67.) 
Lu) a Verb of the third Parſon Gngular, arid comes 
from am, which is called a Verb Subſtantive ; it has 


for its Nominative . the Quality . the 


Name being underſtood. 
Really) an Adverb, (p. 9 


Becoming) is moſtly a fartcipte but here it 15 2 


Quality, (p. 76.) 


And, is a Conjunction, and here <ouples like 


States or Kinds. | 
Ornamental) a Quality as before, 


fe 4 


What) is a Quality” put for a Name as before, 


x l 
> a4. 4... 
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CHAPTER 1. 


2. HAT i: Syntaas 
; A. The right joining of Words in a 
Sentence, or Sentences, together. 
Q.. What is a Sentence? RO 
A. A Sentence comprehends at leaſt a Name and 
a Verb; by which ſome Sentiment or Thought of 
the Mind is expreſſed. 3 . 
Q. How many Sorts of Sentences are there? 
A. Two; ſimple and compound. 
Q. bat is a imple Sentence? OED 
A. A ſimple dentence is, where there is but one 
Verb, and one Name the Subject of that Verb, 
either expreſſed. or underſtood ; as, Jeſus webt; a 
Cie is abominable. | 8 
Q: What is a compound Sentence? 
A. A compound Sentence is, when two or mor 
en· 


OS 
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Sentences are joined together ; 3 as, God ated Mn, 
and Chrift redeemed him; wen bode let us mr our Gul 
and our Saviour. 

Q. How many Rules have awe for joining W 5 
right together in a Sentence, or for Engliſh Concord? 


A. | he fourteen General Rules, with ſome ad- 


ditional Remarks, which follow, are all that are 


obſerved by our beſt Writers, or necefſivy i in our 


Language. 


R U L 3 
'GrneraL Rolks for Ex SI IsñH ConcorD) 


Aua muſt agree with its Nominative Word“ 
| in Number and Perſon ; m_ 7 lors. xs be 
ede, or reads ; we read. 


"RULE 


" 
— „* "RY IE _ \ EE ICIS 222 : 


—_ mn. — 


* The Word that anſwers to the 2 Who i is? Who 
does? Who ſuffers? or What is? What does? What ſuf- 
fers? is the Name to avhich the Verb relates, and is called the 
Naminative Ward; as, I love. Who loves? I. Here Tt 
the Nominative Word. We read. Who reads? We. Here 
We i the Nominative Word. The Book is read. What is 
read? The Book. Here Book is the Nominative Word. 


The. Infinitive Verb bar ing an undetermined or unlimited 


Senſe, ar a whole Sentence, may be the Nominative to the Verb 


as, to puniſh the Juſt is not good; a Life well ſpent makes 


old Age pleaſant, &c. 


The Naminative Word is moſtly ſet after the V. rb, WW the 
Sentence begins with an Adwerb of Place; as, there are ex- 


tenſive Orchards i in Kent; there or here are numberleſs Cu- 


rioſities. 


The Maſeuline Perſon FRY to the neat Nan me, epbich 
comprehends both Male and Fema. e; as, any. Perſon. who 
knows what he ſays, c. 


The firft Perſon ſpeaks of himſelf, as Lor we; the ſecdul | 


Perſon is fpoken to, as you or ye; when I ſpeak of myſelf and 
another. I ſay we; when of you and another y 1 ſay ye on you; 
and all other Names, Relatives, and Dnalities, muſt» have 


their Verbi in the third Perſon, in the ſame Number to which 


_ they belong. 


be 
as 
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TG VVV 

When a Quality is varied according to its Num- 
ber, it muſt agree with its Name or Subſtantive; 
as, this Man, theſe Men; that Book, thoſe Books.* 
). 2 

The Relative muſt agree with its Antecedent, 
i. e. its foregoing Name or Names, in Number, 
Gender, and Perſon; as, this is the Boy who reads 
fo well, he is a very hopeful Youth: This is a charm- 


ing Girl, ſhe is very modeſt: 1 walue this Book, it 
contains good Morals.+ Tr 1 e 


„ Is As pn inw 
When a Relative comes before the Verb, it muſt 
be of the leading State; as, I love, ave love. When 
it is ſet after the Verb, it muſt be of the following 

State; as, My Father loves me, the Maſter loves 5 


—— —— - _ pe * 
_— 


* This, eavbich in the plural Number makes theſe, and that 
which makes thoſe, are all the Sualities that vary with the 
Number. Sometimes one of theſe is foined to a Name of the 
plural Number, when ſuch Name has ns fingular; as, by this 
Means, ar by theſe Means. Other Pualities, by the Addition 
of 8, are no longer Pualities, or Sualities of the plural Num- 
ber, { as ſome Grammarians evould have them } but Names; 
as, the Sweets of Proſperity ; here Sweets is not a Quali, 
but implies the ſame Senſe as the Pleaſures or Joys of Proſ- 
perity. Every Word, whatever it may be derived from, muſt. 
be a Name, if it conveys a perſect Senſe of itſelf, without the 
Help of another Word. | 5 

T The Relative who can relate only to Perfons, which to 
Things, that either auben aue ſpeak of Perſons or Things; as, 
the Man who dines with me; the Table vhich I bought; 
that Man, or that Houſe we ſee yonder. 

The leading State i: ſet after an Imperative Verb; as, 
Read thou, learn you; or, in a/ting a Queſtion, the leading 2 
State muſt follow the Verb; as, Can ſhe go? Lives he there? 


* 
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Except when there comes a perſonal Relative, or 
Nominative Word between the Relative and the 
Verb, then the Relative muſt be of the following 
State; as, the Man whom T ſaw Yeſterday, I take th 
be your Friend, whom you (or your Friend ) have fo 
long expected. 2 any: 


R ULI F. 5 
Two or more Names of the ſingular Number, 
having a Conjunction copulative between them, re- 
quire a plural Verb; as, John and Joſeph are (not is) 
good Boys: the King and Queen reign (not reigns.) 
SL YE OS oo Io 85 
Two Relative Names, or a Name and a Relative, 
require a Verb plural; “ as, hou and be are diligent; 
He and ſhe are abroad; John and I haue been walking, 
Names of Number or Multitude may have either 
a {ingular or plural Verb, though the Name itſelf 
be ſingular ; as, the Mob it (or are) unruly ;, the Par- 
liament is (or are) fitting ; Part of the Army was (or 


ere) ſlain. 3 
He N UB E VIII. „ 
The Verb Subſtantive, i. e. am, with its paſt 
Time war, has the leading State of a Relative 
Name boch before and after it; as, thou art he; who 


am I? theſe are they. | 8 
een Rur 
| * E ben a Relative belongs to 22 Fe = needs only 
to be expreſſed with the firſt; as, he came. ſaw, fought, and 


9 2 — A 


* 


When an Adverb or any Expreſſion /ignifying the Times 
Place, Manner, or Cauſe of a Thing, comes before the Verb, 
the lending State of a Relative is ſometimes. ſet .befare, and 
fometimes after it; as, This ſaid I, or this I ſaid ; then came 
we, or then we came; ſo do I, or ſo I' do; for that work 


P 4 


we, or for that we work. 
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Ir . 3 
[- | KU LE K. 
A Prepoſition has the following State of a Re- 
6 lative ar itz as, ſhe abides ꝛuithß us ; they came 
| to me. TS ; | 1 
| Ds a ON X. 
2 When two Names come together, the former is, 
0 by the Addition of , changed into the Genitive 
Caſe; as, Man's Life, for the Life of Mun : Children's 
Filly, for the Folly of Children — When three or 
| more Names are connected by the Particles and, 
7 cr, and nor, the Genitive Caſe is formed only from 
1 tlre laſt, though all the Poſſeſſives are underſtood; 
i as, This is Abraham, Jſaac, and Jacob's Invention ; 
it is either Margaret or Mary's Contrivance , that is 
hs. neither John nor | Foſeph's Performance. Alſo when, 
If © ſeveral Names are taken together, as a Poſſeſſor 
0 without a Conjunclion; as, The Lord Mayor of 
A London's Authority. 18 a 
t | “ Sometimes the leading Statę of a Relative is ſet aſter the 
e Prepoſition. but then a Verb is underſiood ; as, they came be- 
T, fore we, i, e. before ave came. Here before is turned into an 
Adverb, and we belongs to the Verb; but auben the Verb is not 
E underflood. eve ſay, they came before us. 5 
Sometimes a Peſſeſive is formed before a. Participle, 
7 with other Words conveying the Idea of a Name; as, the 
ly | King's going to Hanover produced good Effects, Oc. 
d Though the 's be deemed by ſome ſevere Critics and Linguifts 
| an Imprepriety, alleging that of is the only true Sign of the 
5 Benitive Caſe in Engliſh : Yet as every Langunge has ſome 
h Peculiar ities of its on; as Grammar is to be adapted to 


Language; as through Cuſtom ave have enfranchiſed this 's 
e to make a Genitive Caſe by an eaſy Pronunciation; as it 
evo be next to an Impeſſibility to get clear of it, by * 
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Conjunctions connect like States; alſo the Ad. 
verb than, which always follows Qualities of the 
Comparative Degree; as, ſhe reviles you, and them, 
and mne. He is two Inches taller than J, i. e. than 1 
am. Fl T_T | 


„„ RK 'V-1E06-- 
WW comparative Adverb muſt not be ſet before a 


- Quality. compared by er or %; as, wiſer, wiſe, - 
and not more wiſe, or maſt wiſe. 


. * RULE 
3 5 , 


„ 


the Expreſſions where it occurs; and as it anſevers to the Ge · 
Yitive Cale in all other Languages, ave may certainly without 
Injuſtice term it ſo in Engliſh. But though an Apoſtrophe 
Be allowed and - tolerated in this, Situation, it cannot be 
iſed in any other in Proſe Writings, quith Propriety ; as it 

. ferwes.every where elſe for a Contraction, or an Abbrevia- 
tion, evhbich being very deft ruftive to Language, and alxuays 
rnnece//ary,omwght carefully to be avoided, Though Abbrevia- 
. tions b tbe Uſe of the à poſtrophe ſametimes cannot be omitted 
3 in Poetry, yet they ſhould be as ſeldom uſed as polſible; it be- 
ing obſervadle that our Poets themſelves might add much Har- 
mony to their Numbers ' by uſing their abbreviating Licence 
leſs frequæntiy. Note farther, The Apoſtrophe is ſometimes 
fed 19 denote the Plural Number auithout the leaft Pretence for 
it; as, Quarto's, Folio's, for Quartos, Folios, &c. Al/o 
the is often auritten ſuperfluonſly before Participles in ing; at, 
the Parſon's being the richeſt Perſorr in the Pariſh, gained 
him double Reſpect, &c. The Doctrine: of a future State's 

being univerſally taught, produces much Good, Cc. M- 

Head of, The Parſon being the richeſt Perſon in the Pariſh; 
the Doctrine of a future State being univerſally taught, Ge. 
o explain the Nature, Circamſtance, &c. of the Nominative | 
Word by the Participle in ing, is accounted both an expreſſive 

- caand elegant Way ufig. 


CONSTRUCTION. im 


UNE III. 

When two principal. Verbs come together, the 
latter of them expreſſ᷑es an unlimited Senſe, with 
the Prepoſition 5 before it; as, he loved to learn: I 
chuſe to dance: and is called the imfinitive Verb, which 
may alſo follow a Name or Quality; as, a Finke 70 


7 g; a Book delightful to read.* 


R U L. E XIV. 


Whoſe being the Genitive Caſe of vhs, ſhould 
not be uſed but when it relates to Perſons ; as, zhis 
Violin whoſe Goodneſs I nov, is an improper Sen- 
tence, and ought to be expreſſed thus, this Violin 
of which I know the Goodneſs z and on the contrary, 
ſpeaking of Perſons, we ſhould ſay, this. is a young 
Man, or. youns Woman, whoſe Worrh I know ; and 


not of which I know the nd ils which would: not be 
Concord +: | 


= 


ADDITIONAL Rem ARK s. 
UCH Names as want the ſingular. Number 
J are mc ſtly joined to a Verb ſingular; as, The 


News is bar ren. The We ages is ſmall. The Con, paſſes 
ic broten. The I _ * Sin is Death, 


Ca t 2. When 


8 * 
_ 


1 — 


* The Scholar al beſt . this, by Ps; told that f 
infinitive or invariable Verbs Having neither Number, Per- 
ſon, nor Nominative Word belonging to them, are known or 
governed bythe. Prepoſition to coming before them. The Sign 
to 75 often underſtood ; as, bid Rovert and his Company (t9) 
tarry; you will ind bin (to be) honeſt, G. : 
F Theſe tao laft Rules having been inſerted i in- former 8 
tons among the additional Remarks, ere too much neglctt- 
ed, and are therefore inſerted in this as Syntax Rules, 16 en- 
gage the Attention in a more pariicular Manner. 


mM 0 SYNTAR: Or, 


2. When two or more Names of different Num. 


bers are in a Sentence, with a DisjunQive Conjunec- 


tion between or among them, and equally relate to 
a common Verb, the Verb agrees beſt with the 
neareſt ; as, the General, or the Officers, haue ordered 


pe? ; the Caſh, the Book, or the Bills, are in the 


Deſt ; neither the Bulls nor the Book, nor the Ca 


is in the Deſk. 


3. In Poetry, the following State of. a Relative 
may come between the helping Verb and its Princt- 
pal; as, 4 ſhall them teach, for I all teach them. 
4. The Articles a and an muſt never be ſet 
before Names of the Plural Number, but zhe before 


either Singular or Plural; as, a Maid, an Ox, the | 


Man, or the Men, 
The Relative 202 is only to be uſed when we 


48000 to or of Perſons; that either when we ſpeak 
of Perſons or Things; and which only when we 


ſpeak of Things, as before obſerved: Not with ſtand- 
ing in ſeveral of our Church Prayers, & c. which is 
improperly put for who, as in the Lord's Prayer, 
wie ſay, Our Father which art in Heaven, inſtead of 
Our Father who art in Heawn, Again, Spare theu 
them, O God; which confeſs their Faults, ought to be, 
who confeſs their Faults, 
6. Of ſhould not be uſed after Participles in ing 


for Example, it would be wrong to ſay, theſe Lines 


are not deſerving of a Place in this Bool. 

7. A Prepofition is often underſtood after a 7 0 
as, he was baniſbed (from) England. And it is gene- 
rally underſtood when the Verb hath both a Relative 
and a Name, or two Names following it; as, [ have 
bought (for) my Siſter a new Bible. 


8. When a Duality has-not a Name expreſſed 
with it, one is always underſtood ; as, Turn ” the 


Right (Hand) of St Paul's Church. N 
9 


\ 
S ˙ e 


te 


% 
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g. A Pr ep:ſition before a Quality, v. ichout a Nooſe, 
16 moſtly uſed for an Adverb; as, in Farticular, in 
earneſt, of late : Allo. before an Appe/atrve: or common 
Name; as, Aldan- len, in Ja, on : Purpoſe aden 
Colour, by Halver, 3 | 
10. ee Qualities joined to a Na ame, Wn £20 a 
Conjunction intervening, may be accounted a com- 
pound Quality; as, an Honeſt; clever, ſenſi ble, votre 
Man: And when..a Conjunction comes before the 
laſt, the Name ſhould only be expreſſed before the 
firſt uin or after he laft; 7255 a 1 kind, di: | 
and ay 7 70 TRY 

11. A Negative. in Eg es cannot de expre Ned hy 
two Negatives; as, it was not good jor nothing: "& 


cannot eat none, &c- Such Expreſſions are Soleciims, 


which inſtead of Negatives make Affirmatives, and 


ſignify as much as, Ib. auas . for Bure ding: 1 cau 


eat ſome: | 

12, The. Panticiple, in Liner ſupplying e r 
the Place of the Infinitive Verb, c. affords, us 
many beautiful Variations in our Language, and 


may be uſed in ſeveral Poſitions, vizz 1. DireCtly 


after ſimple Verbs; as, I like working, i. e. o ab. 


2% After thoſe Verbs which include the Prepoſitions 
far, in, of, or to, along with them for an Ending; as, 


Lambs fit Joer killing, i. e. to be killed; he deiights in | 
walking, i. e. to wall ʒ you are proud i in Proing. them, 


i. e. to ſerve them; uſed to ride, i. e. 40 ride. 3: Af. 
ter the Article the; the reading of that Book is very 
i Mrudtive, i. e. that Buck is very inſtructive to read. 


4. After a Prepoſition; as, Tired with dancing, i e. 
with the Exerciſe, &c. In the two Situations laſt . 


mentioned, it always ſupplies the Place of a Name. 


13. All Participles, except that in ing, are always 
to be ufed in the paſt Time, after the helping Verbs 
| K 3 ; hate 


— 


— 
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dave or had; as, I have ſeen, I have drunk, &c. Al. 
ſo with am or be to make paſſive Verbs; as, Tan. 
forſaken ;, it was given; the Lottery was drawn, &c. 
The paft Time joined to any of thoſe helping Verbs 
is manifeſtly improper z for we do not ſay, I haue 
ſaw ; I have drank ; it was gave; the Lottery was 
14. The leading Adverbs, whether, either, require 
er to follow each of them in a Sentence; alſo neither 
requires nor, and relates ſeparately to two Perſons or 
Things only ; as, whether you or I go; either you or 
I muſt go; neither you nor he will go. When more 
_ Perſons, Cc. follow, the Conjunction is repeated, 
or at leaſt underſtood, after each ; as, neither the 
Paper, nor the Pens, nor the Ink is here. 
15: The following Phraſes or Expreſſions, being 
_ authoriſed by Cuſtom, and not reducible to Rule, 
may de called Angliciſms, viz. a few Days; many a 
Time; e ten. Years J ihe Bool Da 
a printing; while the Stream was a running, &c. 
16. In Profe Writings we very often find wand · 
ring, for wandering; ſbortning, for ſhortening ; length- 
ning, for lengthening ; cou'd, for could; don't, for a 
not; mayn't, for may not, &c. All which, with 
other of the like Stamp, may be called Barbariſm!, 
and ought carefully to be avoideee . 


: 1 X 


17. When two Clauſes of a Sentenee refer equal- 
ly to what follows, they muſt be both properly con- 

nected to it; as, Never was a Men fo troubled, er 

ſuffered half the Uneaſineſs as I have done this Evening. 
Should be, fo troubled as I have been, or ſuffered 
half the Uneaſineſs 1 have done this Evening. 
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Of the ORDER of the EnGL1sH LANGUAGE, and 
95 520% of x ̃˙· TION <a; wg 
Q.\YK JF HAT RuLes bare you for the Order or 
VV proper placing of Words in a Sentence? 
A. The general Order of the Engliſh Language 
is as follows, viz. Qualities are generally ſet before 
the Names they belong to; as, wiſe Men, good Horſes. 
An Article always comes before the Name it belongs 
to; as, @ Bock: But if the Name has a Quality be- 
longing to it, then the Article 'is ſet before the 
Quality; as, a large Bont. The Verb generally fol- 
lows the Name; as, Miniſters preach. The Parti- 


cles are made Uſe of when we would expreſs the In- 
frrument wherewith, or Manner how, a Thing is 


done, and are uſed in almoſt all Places and Poſitions; 
as in this Example, viz. The Beams of the Sun with 
incredible. Speed paſ from Heaven through the Air te 


_ the Earth, endowed with Heat and Light, by (with 


or through) which they comfort us, and quicken the 

Plants which God has provided for our Uſe and his Glory. 

Yet to-inſtance all the Variations the Order of our 

Language admits of, would be endleſs. © 

| Q. Have you any Thing further to obſerve with R- 

ect to the Words in, or Browty of, a Sentence? 
A. The particular Words of a Sentence ought 


: generally to. be as different from one another, both 
in Senſe and Sound, as a due Preſervation of the 


Subject and Harmony of the whole will permit; and 
placed in a Manner moſt grateful to the Ear,. pro- 


vided the Senſe be no Way hurt by it. Agreeably 
to this, our beſt Writers, for Eaſe and Elegance, 


obſerve that the Beauty of a Sentence conſiſts chiefly 


in the Smoothneſs of the Words in general, and in 


the Choice of Qualities, ſuitable to the Subject in 


* N55 * Y N .D A . G5. 
. 5 J 


„ ? 


their of . as 0 ee da to Mes 5 
greements, Dilagreements, Relations, and. Depend- 
encies one upon another; as in this Example, Can 
zent ment conſiſts in ſuiting our Deſires to Things, aud 
not Things to our Deſiret; in being thankful: for tubat 
we have, and not uneaſy for « what ve have not: And 
he. who once attains this Virtue to Per fection, not only 
enjoys the compleateſ} Pleaſure in this Life, but tales thi 
moſt certain . to Nee 70 aneh the Jon of the 
1 : 

07 "WO" + Pg of the ſame Word, or even 
Words which expreſs the ſame Hunte, are carefully 
to be avoided : + Except 

1. When the Senſe would be otherwiſe obſcure, 
as it muſt be by not repeating the from in the fol · 
lowing Sentence: It proceeds not from Stupidity, or a 
 flothful Neglect, but from a generous Liberality of Soul. 
23. When it is to excite the Attention; as, Ever) ry 
Action, nay every Intention, every Deſign of Man, is 


known to the Almighty; He e not TO. what he dui, 
bat what he aims at. 


Of Tran s 01 T 1˙0 N. > } 


3: +8 What is Tranſpei in R 
A. Tranſpoſition is the placing af; Words i in a 
Se geheez or Sentences, out of their natural Order, 
to render their Sound more har monious and agree- 
able to the Ear; as, 
1. The Name b is 1 0 000 put out of 
its Place, eſpecially when there or it is ſer before the 
Verb; as, there was Man, i. e. Man ue it 45 7 | 
Cuſtom, i. e. the Cuſtom Is. | 

2. The Prepoſition is frequently ravipoſhdy as, 
Who do you dine with? for, with «vbom-do you dine? 
'What Place do 14 come from? for, from what Place 
do you come © Q May 
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Q. May Words -in a Sentence be Placed in bor 
Order we pleaſe 

A. No; we muſt in En oliſh, as well as all other 
Languages, follow the Uſe of the beſt ne and 
Writers. 

The cleareſt and beſt Writers in Proſe have the 
ſeweſt Tranſpoſitions in their Diſcourſes; and in 
Poetry they are never uſed, but when the Nature 
and Harmony of the Verſe require it; as, 

Of Man's firft Di ſabedience, and the Fruit 

Of that forbidden Tree, whoſe mortal Taſte 

Brought Death into the War ld, and all our Mos, 
With loſs of Eden, till one greater Man 

Reflor'd us, and regain'd the bli if iful Scat, 

Sing, heavenly Muſe, &c. | 

The Order is thus : Heavenly My FA fing of Maw! 5 
Arft T 8 c. 


— — 


* ; 


——— 


of GuaxthiATiICaL FiGURES. | 


| Rammatical Figures in general are four, viz. 
1. An Ellipfs (Defect) which implies a Defi- 
ciency, 2. A Pleonaſm ( Luxuriancy) implies ſome- 


thing more than needful. 3. An Enallage (Ex- 


change) is one Thing put for another, 4. A Sole» 
eim (Impropriety) is a faulty Speech or Sentence. 
Q. What is an Elliphs ? | 
A. An Ellipſis is either of a Letter or a Word 
the former denotes the Want of one or more Let- 
ters in a Word; the latter, the Want of one or 
more Words in a Sentence. 


Q Can peu give any Example ef the Elligf s E:: a 


5 Larter p. 


A. Au Ellipſis of a Letter is threefold: 1. A 


taking ny, when the N is in the Beginning 
ot 
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of WWord ; as, 72 quit, for acquit'; 10 ſpy, for oj, 
mend, for amend. 2. A Contraction when the Be. 
ſect is in the Middle; as, ſayeth, for faith; ſhort. 
ning, for ſhortening; Hindrance, for Hinderance. 35 
A cutting away when the Defect is in the End; ay, 
thy, for though; thro', for threu gbd. 
Q. Give ſome Examples of the Elligſis of a Mord? 


A. The Ellipfis of a Word occurs in ſuch Expreſ. 


ſions as theſe, viz. I live at the Lion, for I live at the 
Sign of the Lion; a Word: to the N iſe, for a Word. 
ſpoken #3 the Wiſe; when you come to St Paul's 


— 


(Church) urn to the Left (Hand): Or, when a2 


Word had been mentioned juſt before, and may 
eaſily be kept in Mind; therefore, in a Relative 


Sentence, the Antecedent is ſeldom repeated ; as, I 


bought the Book which (Book) I read; or as pointing 
to a Man, you need not ſay, who is that Man! but. 


who is that ? or drink you Red (Wine) or White? 


Sometimes a whole Sentence is left out; as, it is our 


Duty to pay Refpe and Deference to all thoſe that are 


virtuout; ſo (it is our Duty to pay Reſpect and De- 
| ference) 10 all theſe who bear any Office in our Slate. 
In ſhort, v . c 
out, that Expreſſion is ſaid to be elliptical 
bat is a Pleonaſm? © 1 


A. A Pleonaſm is either of a Letter or of 2 


Word: The former denotes the Luxuriancy of one 
or more Letters in a Word; the latter the Luxu- 
riancy of one or more Words in a Sentence. 


Q. Can you give any, Examples of the. Pleonaſm of a 


Letter? x alt ant e 
A. Sometimes the Luxuriancy is at the Beginning; 
as, aright for right; ariſe for riſe, &c. Sometimes it 


is in the Middle; as, whatſoever for whatever ; {Mr | 
rough for through, & Sometimes it is in the End; 


as, to ſharpen tor to ſharp ; to awaken tor to awate- 


whenever one or more Words are leſt 


Q. Gan. 


— 
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Q. Can you give the Pleonaſm of a Mord? 
A. The Pleonaſm of a Word occurs in ſuch Sen- 
tences as theſe; I ſaw it with my Eyes, for I ſaw it; 
as yet, for yet, & c. And it is called a luxuriant Con- 
nection, when the needleſs Word is a Conjunction; 
as, Ann and Mary, und Sarah and Jane, for Aun, 
Mary, Sarah, und ane. e 

bat is an Enallage? e 

A. An Enallage is in the like Manner either of a 

Letter or a Word: The former denotes the Change 
of one or more Letters in a Word; the latter the 
Change of one or more Words in a Sentence. 

Q. Can you give an Example of the Enallage of a 
Letter 8. + © 7 ; „„ 
A. When one Vowel is uſed for another; ae, 
further for farther z e ſow for ſew; ſware for 


ſwore; ſpoke for pale; imply for employ ; inquire 


for enquire, &c. Or when a Letter is made to 


change its Place; as, Theater for Theatre. * — 
Q.- Can you give an Example of the Enallage of a 
Wand? i i oh 4 J et RO ae gs 


A. The Enallage of a Word is when a collective 
Name Singular has a Verb, Perſon, or Relative Plu- 
ral; as, A Score are tos many ; the Company (they) 
have it among them. 2. When ſeveral ſingular 
Names are comprehended in a Relative Plural; as, 
The Boy and the Girl, they ere diverting themſelves, 
&c. 3. When ſeveral Names relate to a common 
Verb; as, The Book or the Deſk is come, &c. 4. When 
a Prepoſition is ſet after its Name; as, We went 
homewards, for we went towards home; the Women 
whom wwe were talking of, for the Women of whom we 
were talking. . When a Verb or a Prepoſition im- 
plies either of two Names; as, Mix the Wine with 
Water, or mix the Mater with Wine: With ſeveral 
other Variations of the like Kind, _ 

: | ; | Q. I ha 


— 
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Q.: What do you call a Soleciſm? | 
A. A Soleciſm is a prepoſterous Way of ſpeaking 
or writing, and generally implies, or literally ſigni. 
fies, a Contradiction or Blunder ; as, Sbut the Dor 
and come in, for come in and ſhut the Door. The Hon 
ts full of People before any Body comes in. He drank 
it all up, and gave away the Refl. I cut the Loaf iun 
three Halves. My Maſter, his San, and J, were alone 
in the Garden. I cannot drink none. 
Q. Are there no more Grammatical Figures? 
A. The.two following, as Concerts, or Witticiſms, 
may be claſſed with them, though they cannot pro- 
perly be called either Grammatical or Rhetorical 
Figures, viz.” © by — 


I. A SIMPLE CoNnceiT is a Witticiſm formed 
upon a Repetition of a Word or Words derived 
from one another, or from ſuch as have a Reſem · 
blance in Sound; as, Tit true as Truth itſelf. Ti 
bite the Biter. He was hampered in Hampſbire. Though 
ſhe is nat fair, ſhe is rare. Bread is now Bread indeed, 
(ii. e.) ſcarce. To which may be added, Puns, 
Catches, Bulls, &c.' As, a Jockey being aſked the 
Age of a Horſe, clapped his Hand upon the Back of 
the Beaſt, and affirmed he «vas under five, meaning | 
Bis N Fingers and Thumb. He remembered all that 
be did not forget. | VVV 
2. A Cometex Coxcir is a Witticiſm, or 
Species of Wit, the true Senſe or Meaning of which 
is not eaſily diſcovered, ſuch as an Anigma, or Rid 
dle, a Paradox, or Nebus; as, a Perſon being aſked 
his Name, anſwered Twenty Shiltings; meaning 
| MARK (i. e. 138. 4d.) NoBLE (6s. 8d.) which to. 
_ gether make Twenty Shillings. Or, if one ſhould 
ſay of Yeſterday, TEE „„ 
I wvas To-morrow, but am not Te-day, /, 
* \ Yet [hall be one Day hence; my Name diſplay. 
1 225 e wy" Nivd 447 


GI 
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| 3 A F. . 
. | Exrneniss or, ExanPLEs * BA Excruen, 
N | OM Ls under all the Rules Shakti S 
l e OE - Examples under Rule I. be. 
0: A Verb muſt agree with its Nominate Word 
of in Number and Perſon. 4 

The pi eſent Time with the holding J. aps . 75 

*I do ſtudy, while thou does play.— James Joſt 
5 cough. We do ſneeze.— Ve doth Keep 9 | 
of 'F hey does weep. 
al I am leaping. —Theu is taughing —Fohn i is ery- 

 Ing,—We is coming. —L ou are going. —The Ser- 
ed vants is tarrying. 8208 8 
ed The paſt T inte 62h he hel6ing V. erbs. H 2 
mw 1 have fought.—Thou haſt babbled.— Has the 
To Crow ever been white? - We have adviſed well. — 
gl Ye hath toiled.—They have loiter. IT 
2d, I hadft laid long. ——Thon had ſounded. A 
935 School-Boy had learned well. We hadſt repeated,” 
he xe hadſt toiled.— The Waves had foamed: * 
of I was beaten. —Thou waſt flattered. * 
15 derided.— We was playing. Ie was dancing. _ 
bat The Servants E we 

JJV PEEP 

0 I will go ro- mort TRE win OW token 
(3 h The Army will winter there.— We will engage. 
* Ye will mourn.— Diligent Boys will leann. 
c6d I ſhall never be tamed. Thou ſhalt not c it 
ns Adultery. ohn ſhall be adviſed. We beg 
Ul | +28 thall de {et down.—Fools will trifle, „ 


„ oe 


. , - * 4 
* , i ; * - a * a s 7 — , l 
— Fa * 1 : POE "ITY 2 p * * "FE þ 1 4 s 


» 


— 


* Some of thoſe FUSS are 2 Arbe, 17 the 3 
Dis them aleways wrongs ue alter them by gueſs. 


. 
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P, ri incipal Verbs in all the Tir imes.” 


. A crooked horn ſound. Peeviſh Infants cries, 
Plumbs is eaten. Rivers overflows. Many ſorroy. 
ful Days have been ſeen. Evil CN 
corrupts good Manners. We hear that ſeveral Regi- 
ments is ordered to Flanders. . will be 
N. up at Leith. | 

95 Examples under Rule II. 


HEN the Quality or Adjedtive i is varied 26. 
cording to its Number, it muſt agree with 
its Name or Subſtantive. 
This Man are exceeding wiſe. Thefe Men love 
Liquor. Thoſe Maſter 1 is ORGY - That 55 
. __ Flay.” 2 
"Ramps cade Rule HI. l 
IHE Relative muſt agree with its Anno, 5 8 

i. e. its foregoing Name or N ames, in Gender, 

N Fu and Perſon, - 

Your Father 3 is very healthful, tho! ſhe be turned 


well reſpected, be bebaves genteely. My Book is 


cleaner than thine, tho” the be older. My Friend 


by one another. Who. taught thou to danse? 


of ſixty. Thy Siſter keeps good Company, and = | 
I 
\ 
1 


and I were at Church Yeſterday, where we heard a 
good Sermon. Thou and he are very ingenious, 
— deſerves Commendation, we ſurely ſtudy hard. 


My Father and Mother are in the Country, where ö 

you pur poſe to ſpend the anner. Ye exerciſe | 

our Faculties. = 
FER Examples under Rute 17. 1 


F HEN a Relative comes before the Verb, it 
muſt be of the leading State: When it is 
ſet after the Verb, it muſt be ot the following State. 

My Father loves l Them fellows always ſtand ; 


is 


3 
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Examples under Rule v N. 


wo or more Names of the Singular Number, 
1 5 a Conjunction 1 derween them, | 
require a Plural Verb. 

George and Daniel has been fighting.” "Honour 
and Renown attends virtuous Actions. Conſtanty 
and Temperance in our Actions makes Virtue 
ſtrong. det and Honour delights the ang 
of many. 5 3; tg 
| Examples under Rule 8 N af * 

WO Relatives, or a Name and a Relative, re- 
quire a Verb Plural. 

Ay Brother and 1 was at Church Yeſterday. 
John and thou is very abuſive. She and he Are 
going arent - Thou and Lis to pay a Viſit. | 


Exartples under Rule VII. 

* AMES. of Number and Multitude may have © 
either a ſingular or plural Verb,. though the 
Name itſe!f be ſingular. _ 
Lord! what a great Flock of Geeſe are there!” 
Where is it fed? The Parliament is . Com- c 
mon People judge by Report. 


Examples under. Rule VIII. * 
UE Verb Subſtantive, i e. am, with its — y 
Time-4was, has the leading State of a Relative 
both before and after it. | 

Thou art him. I heſe are them. Who art thou ? 1 
T am him, This is her. Ve are them. ES. 


Examples under. Rule IX. | „ 
Prepoſition has the following State of a Rel. 7 
tive after it. 

Fobn is below I. She abides with thou. - Here ” 
is a Letter for thou. They came to me. To who 
will. vou give that? To thou. 

4 2 
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. 


Zeaaples under Rule K. 


HEN two Names come together, the for. 
mer is, by the Addition of 's turned " 
the Genitive Caſe.” ac 
Borrow your Brother Book for me. The Nation 
Peace is diſturbed. The Lord Name be praifed, 
The Father's Prodigality will be the Son Shame and 
. nen all Men Fate. | 
' "Examples under Rule XI. 
Onnen, and the Ad verb than, conned 
like States. e e 
Ven and thee are better Scheler than me. Fou 
converſe more with them than with I. She is more 
genteel than thee. It behoves her and thou t0 
| enquire into-the Truth of the Matter. s 


Enamples under Rule III. 


Comparative Adverb muſt not be ſet before a 
Quality compared by er or RES | 
 * Sarah is more fairer. that Ann. Thou art the 

moſt wiſeſt Boy 1 ever ſaw. Death is the molt - 
thockingeſt Thing. | - 


Examples under Riile XIII. 


5 Wu two principal Verbs come 1885 
the latter, coping hou Prepolition to before 


it, is called the Infinitive erb, and may 4 alſo follow 
> Name or a Quality. 
© 1 expect to dine at the Tavern To day, ini to 
ride to Durham in the Evening, with an Intent to 
dance at the Aſſembly, A Diverſion healthful to 
practiſe. Why do we ſee the liberal Man do Acts 


of Charity, or 2 proud Man deſpiſe his Inferiors. 
Bid the Servant wait till Nine.* L 


* 5 


3 
2 — 1 


„ 
enn — — 


* The Examples e this Rule are yy right, as the Ini. 
Verb cannot admit of Variations; but an I nterrogative oF... 


133 Sentence, the Sign to being — fs Hen N 
Taken. .by the Scholar for a variable Verb. 
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Examples under Rule XIV. 


OSE, the Genitive Caſe of who, mould not 
be 1105 but when it relates to Perſons. = 


This Book, whoſe Author I know, is very "of 


ing. I ſhall not part with this Horſe, whoſe Actions 
pleaſe me. This Man is a Friend whoſe Worth I 


know. This Girl is my Daughter, which I am 
very fond of- The Mutton, whole Flavour you com- 


mended Yeſterday at Dinner, was bought of your 
Tenant, whoſe CEconomy and Management 1 ad- 
wire, and which Stock i is very v 


e Bin Me ol xt 
PxOMWaSCwons ExERCI1SES. 
| PR:AKHS 3... 


Fault. 


Frugality and Loduſtry'is the two Hands of For- 5 


tune. 


The Heavens declare the Glory 91 God; 3 and the | 


Firmiment ſhew his Handywork. 
The Men drink heartily, and eat ſparingly. 
He is mindfnl of his Maſter Commands . 


A Man's Manners commonly ſhapes his. RAY 
© Lord thou is our Father, thou has made Süin- | 


mer and Winter 


By him was all Things created, that is in Heaven, 5 


and that is-on Earth. 
Learning and Knowledge is Ornaments in-Youth: 
Them that oppreſs the Poor to increaſe their 
Riches; and them that gives. to the Rich, ſhall ſure- 
ly come to want. 


Why ſtandeſt thou ſo far off, and hideth thy Face 


in the needful. Time of Trouble ? = 


Prudent Men forſces Evil; but che Simple paſs on 


: is PRO: alt = r 
1. 3 eee TR AXIS 


HE Miniſters preaches ;z but Sinners hear not, 
Thou and me are both accuſed of the ſame 


r 
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t AGES. Mc... 
ICERO was the moſt cloquenteſt of all Or : 
tors. | 
The beſt and moſt wiſeſt of Men doth ſometime 
err. 
Thou commonly truants ks, mud is very idle | 
which is moſt pernicious Things. _ 
I hate thy Manners which does not reverency 
Superiors. 
God abhorreth thy Hypocriſy, who hears 30. 
but does not regard them. 
Thou & thy Brother ſhall viſit our Cone hal 
A Conſcience free from Guilt laugh at falſe Ac- 
cuſers; but Fear is common to guilty Perſons. 
| Glory ſurvive: Good Men 8 5 Death: Death 
; takes not his Crown away. 
The moſt readieft-Way to arrive at Glory, isto 
be what we deſire to be accounted. _ 
There dwells rational N modeſt Hope, and 
chearful Reſignation, | | 
The moſt ftrongeſt Thing i is in Danger, even 
from the moſt weakeſt. _ 
1 take it to be a principal Rule i in Lite, not to be 
too much addicted to any one Thing. 9 
How many unjuſt and wrong Things is. authoriſed 


| 7 Cuſtom. 
2 PRAXIS mm; - 
SE which chuſe a private Life and Retire- 
ment, though they may exert every generous 
Sal Virtue, as f fe as their Influence. reach, makes 
not the moſt eminenteſt Figure in Hiſtorß. 
Them that diſagree with their Neighbours, pro- 
cure to themſelves much Hatred: but Men of meck 
Spirits hearkens to good Advice, and had rather 
ſuffer Wrong than contend. with any one. 
To be carelefs of what others fay of us, is a fatal | 
Error. The Fear of Infamy are the Shield of Vi "os 


— Y 
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who ſhould never be laid down. To. be negli 
of our Character makes us negligent of our A 
duck. It is not enough that we is virtuous, we 
ſhould be careful alſo to appear ſo, and publicly 
diſcourage Vice in others, as well as refrain from 
the Practice of it ourſelves. 
C 0: 

EN who is forward to Vice is ixpuled + to the 
Devil Temptations; which Enemy of Man- 
kind have long been accuſtomed to Miſchief, and 
rejoice to find a Mind inclined to Impiety. 10D 

There are no Charm in the Female Sex. that can 
ſupply the Place of Virtue. Without Innocency, . 
Beauty is unlovely, and Quality.contemptible. Good. 
Breeding degenerates. into Wantonnels, and Wit 


into Impudence. 


I take it to be an Inſtuics' of M hobie Mind,” to 
bear great Qualities, without diſcovering in a Man 


Behaviour that he is conſcious of deing ſuperior to, 


the Reſt of the World. 

Men of profligate Lives, and ſuch as.find them- 
ſelves incapable of riſing to any Diſtinction among 
their Pellow- creatures, is for pulling down all Ap- 
pearances of: Merit which ſeems to upbraid them ;. 
and Satyriſts deſcribes nothing but Deformity,. . 

By a generous Sympathy in Nature, we feel our- 
ſelves diſpoſed to mourn, . when any of our Fellow- 
creatures. is afflicted; but injured Innocericy is an 


Objea that. carries in. it ſomething inexpreſſibly 


moving; it ſoftens the moſt manlieſt Heart with the 
tendereſt Senſations of Love and Compaſſion, till at 
length it confeſſes its Humanity, and flow out into 


ears. Be 
> PR: A R. 1 8. v. | 
| WHERE is no Body ſo weak of n 


which cannot aggravate or wake ſome little 
Stories 


28 Of 8 1 N T AX: %o : 


Stories to vilify his Enemy; and there is few, (by, 
has good Inclinations to hear them. 


A ſolid and ſubſtantial Greatneſs of Soul loa 


down with a generous Neglect on the Cenfures and 


Applauſes of the Mültitude, and place a Man beyond 
Ky little Noiſe and Strife of Tongues. _ 


Why do we ſee the generous Man forgives lis 


Enemies, the liberal Man do Acts of Juſtice. to the 


Poor, the ſtout Man fight, and the wiſe Man ad- 
viſes? but to acquire the Reputation of ſuch or ſuch 
a meritorious Action. Next to being in Realiy 
virtuous, there is nothing ſo much to be praiſed as 
the Reputation; of being lo.. | 
, Moſt Men. is governed by Cuſtom or Authority, 
1 one in ten thquſand think for himſelf; and that 


Few, which have Courage enough to reject the 
Farce of either, dares not act up to their Freedom, 
* for fear of i incurring the OCenſure of Singularity. _ 1 
I be Uſe we make of Life alone render it good or 
bad. If a Man lives up to the Rules of Virtue, his. 


Life cannot be too long: if, on the Contrary, he 
| follow irregular Courſes, he cannot be too ſhort. 


There is nothing ſo delightful, ſays Plato, as the, 
hearing or the ſpeaking of Truth; for which Rea- 
ſdn there is no Converſation ſo agreeable as that of. 

the Man of Integrity, which hear without any In- 
| tention to deceive, and ſpeak without * Intention 


to betray. 
15 PRAXIS VI. 


TT HERE 3 is Nothing that more betray a. baſe and 
1 ungenerous Spirit, than the giving of ſecret 


Stabe to a Man's Reputation. 

The greateſt Souls has ſometimes ſuffered their- 
ſelves to — tranſported with the Delight they take 
in the Enjoyment of Riches. The Name of Wealth, 


ſays a Philoſopher, attract more Reverence than 


df os Sweetneſs of Diſpoſition, or eren Vue 


oy 


A to St a... 


OY 
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Education is to the Mind what Cleanlineſs are to 
the Body; the Beauties of the one as well as the 
other, is baniſhed, if not totally loſt, by Neglect: 
And as the moſt richeſt Diamond cannot ſhoot forth 
its Luſtre without the {ſkilful Hand of the Poliſher; 
ſo will the latent Virtues of the nobleſt Mind be 
buried in Obſcority, if not called forth by Precept 
and the Rules of good Breeding, ' 
The Prerogative of good Men appear plainly in 
this, that Men bears more Honour to the Sepulchres 
of the Virtuous, than to the boaſted Palaces of the 
e <3 + Pp: g OT 
 EVENGE ſtops at nothing that is violent or 
wicked; the Hiſtories of all Ages is full of 
the tragical Outrages that has been committed by. 
this diabolical Pafſion, en.. . 
A paſſioned Temper renders a Man unſit for Buſi- 
neſs, deprives him of his Reaſon, rob him of all that 
are great and noble in his Nature; it makes bim unfit 
for Converſation, deſtroys Friendſhip, change Juſtice 
into Cruelty, and turn all Order into Confuſion. 
Ararice and Ambition is the two Elements that 
enters into the Compoſition of all Crimes. Ambi- 
tion is boundleſs, and Avarice inſatiable. ' | | 
Some People is all Quality; you would think 
they were made up of nothing but Title and Gene- 
alogy; the Stamp of Dignity deface in them the . 
very Character of Humanity, and tranſport them to 
ſuch a Degree of Haughtineſs, that they reckon it 
beneath them to exerciſe either good Nature or good 
MEA. Er Br ee rt ge 
T hat Anger is not warrantable that have ſeen 


twa Buns, „„ . 

5 „ VE, 
I all Things Miſtakes is excuſeable : and an 
Error that proceeds from any good Principle, 
leave no Room for Reſentment. Co- 
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Covetout blen needs Money kalt yet moſt aft le 

its and Prodigats whieh need it moſt, leaſt regards! it, D 
Conſcienee and Covetoninefs is never to be” recon- 80 
ciled; like Fire and Water they always deſtroy each | 
other, according to the Predominancy of either. * 
Worldly Glory end with the World, and for what | 
concerns us, the World ends with our Lives What 
has we to be proud of? Is not all Things periſhable? 
The Time of flouriſhing Pride is foon over, and 
our little Greatneſs is loſt in Eternity. | 
There is ſeliom any Thing ut tered in Malice, | 
which turns not to the Hurt of the Speaker: II 
Reports does Harm to he that ſpeaks them, and to 
thoſe they are Ade; of as well as to ——— that made 


_— en 

p R A. X 1 8 IX. 

OW — is ſuch which is defirous if "Life, ye 

would avoid old Age, is if it were a Ape | 
to fool: old. Tell a Woman of her Age, and per- 
| haps you make her as deeply bluſh as if ye accuſed 
her of Incontinency. 

Endeavour to make Peace widagehy Neighbours 5 
it is a worthy and r 8 Action, and will bring 
greater and 204 Tad ommendations to thou, and 

- more Benefit to thoſe with who you converſes, than 
Wit and Learning, or any of thoſe much admired 

_ Accompliſhments. Account it no Diſgrace to be 
cenſured by thoſe Men whoſe Favours would be no 
Credit to thou; thyſelf only knows what thou an; 
others only gueſs at thee; rely not, therefore, 
on their e but ſtick to thine. own. Can- 
ſcience. | 

As a Bee in a Bottle FIN for 55 Enlargement | 

to little Purpoſe; fo the Mind of Man, intent on 
Phhings vain or contrary to its Nature, is full of 
"7 111 *. never e his * A Ne 
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4 tion calm and Geri; founded on Vieews a 1 | 


F ledge; an induſtrious Behaviour to diſcharge the 
Duties of our reſpective Stations, and a firm Reli. 
ace on Providence for our Support under all Dif- 
* ficulties, make us more happy 18 the: — 
5 of the Indien. WE 
at 1407's Contentmint 3 it a e favs; 

- Fax Dejir, ire what's Ft, and nothing more. 

. JET 


0 , e ee e 


RIMFUL the pretty Eyes appears, 
0 And burſts at laſt a Flood of Tears, 


4 RY 5 A Moment, Traveller, fix thine Eye, 
i 8 Nor Baſs 1. Jo 0.9 Marble by. 

e Type Mirth of Rome, of Nile the Wits 
Ep The Pride and Pleaſure of the Pit, 


The Toy, the Grief of human Eyes <A EV. 


+ ew. > bury'd here where Paris lie. =] 


* 


5 W hat profit we, that us from Heaven nega = 
+ £4 Soul immortal, and with Looks erett N 
= durveys the Stars, if, like the Brutal Kind, 

" We: follow where our Paſſions lead the Way. | 
18 A gen'rous Friendſhip no cold Medium now, © 
1d tho with-one Love, with one Reſentment glows -. 
n One ſhould our -Interefts and our Paſſions $6. 
al My Friend muſt hate the Man which injures me. 
e  Reaſer's whole Pleaſures, all the Foys of Senſe, 

10 Lies in 2 5 Words, Health, Peace, and Competence. - 

t; In vain our Flocks and Fi reds increaſe our Store, 

Eg, | F our Abundance make us wiſh for more. EY 

g Immodeſt Wirds admits of no Defence 

* For Waut of Decency is W ant of Senſe. 

nt Honoim or Shame from no Condition riſe, 


43 uy 8885 Port, there all ne Ty lie. 
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in Of SYNTAX: Os, 
Hope ſprings: eternal in the human 4 
Man never are, but always to be beſt; 


The Soul uneaſy, and con: 10 at Home, 
A © and erhatiate, in a Life to comm. 


PNA XK TS. Ml. 


„ 


Eputation, who is the Portion of every Man, 

which would live with the knowing and ele. 
gant Part of Mankind, are as ſtable as glory, if ſhe 
de as well founded; and the common Cauſe of Hu- 
man Society is thought to be concerned, when we 

hear a Man of good Behaviour calumniared! 
How bright does the Soul grow. with Vie * 
Buſineſs! With what proportioned Sweetneſs do 


that Family flouriſh, where but one laborious Guide 


ſteer a welbordered and regular Courſe! 

Be very careful in your Foſs and juſt in your 
Performances; - and remember he is better to do and 
not to promiſe, than to promiſe and not perform. 

Truth is the Bond o Uaisv, and the Baſis of 
N Happineſs ; without this Virtue, there are 


no Reliance upon Language, no Confidence in 


| Friendſhip, and no Security in Promiſes or Oaths. 
Truth is always conſiſtent with itſelf, and need 
nothing to help it out; it is always near at Hand, 


and ſet upon our Lips, and is ready to drop out 


before we is aware. Whereas a Lie is troubleſome, 
and ſet a Man's Invention on the Rack, and one 
Trick need a great many more of the fame Kind to - 


make it good... 


bl 


A Man witch, SHI a kick Opinion: of 


himſelf is naturally. ungrateful; he has too great an 


Eſteem 'of his own Merit, to'be RT for wy 
Favours received. 

Mere Baſhfulneſs bent Merit. is ack; 
And Movin: without Modeſty inſolent: But modeſt 
Merit have a double Claim to Acceptance: and ge- 


— 7 meet with e as many Patrons as Beholders. £ 


% 
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PR A N18 XII. 
CTION keep the Soul in conſtant Health. 
but Idleneſs corrupt and ruſt the Mind; for 


a Man of great Abilities may, | Negligente and 
| Idleneſs, become ſo mean and defpicable, as to be 


* an Incumbrance to Society, and a Burthen to him- 

; ſelf, | 

a  Whatſoever Conveniencies may de thought to be 

in Falſehood and Diſſimulation, it is ſoon over; but 

* the Inconveniency of it are perpetual, becauſe the 

WM brings a Man under an everlaſting Jealouſy and Snſ- 
EE picion; ſo that he is not believed when he ſpeaks : 
o Truth, nor truſted when perhaps he means honeſtly. 
Je If Lying be habitual to yourſelf, it is no Wondcr h 
you diſtruſt what others fay to you. | 
* Modeſty is not only an Ornament, but ao 4 | 1 
* Guard to Virtue. It is a Kind of quick and deli- 

; _ cate Feeling in the Soul, which makes her ſhrink 
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and withdraw itſelf from every Thing that has Dan- 
ger in it. She is ſuch an exquiſite Senſibility as 
warns her to ſhun the firft E nmr of Oy | 
Thing who is hurtful,  * | 
Plecſure or Recreation, of one Kind or other; are 
abſolutely neceſſary to relieve our Minds, and our 
Bodies from too conſtant Attention and Labour. 

Recreation after Buſineſs are allowable ; but he 
that follows his Pleaſure inſtead of his Buſineſs, ſhall, 
in a little Time, have no Buſineſs to follow. 

Love Labour: if you do not want it for Food; 
you may for Phyſic. She ſtrengthens the Body, 
invigorates the Mind, and prevents the fatal Conle- 
quences of Idleneſs. 2 

Divine Providence always places the Remedy near 
the Evil; there is not any Duty to which Providence 
has not "annexed a Blefling; nor an Affliction for 


which Virtue has not provided a Remedy. 
Mn | M PRAKIS 
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pR AXIS XIII. 


\ Death ! how bitter are the remembrance 
| thee, to a Man that live at Reſt in his Port. 
fions, unto the Man that have nothing to xex him 
and that have Proſperity in all things. W 
O Death, acceptable are thy ſentence unto the 
needy, and unto he whoſe ſtrength fail, and are 
vexed with things, and to him that Deſpair, and 
have loſt patience. _ 1 : 
Fear not the ſentence of Death, remenber they 
chat has been before thee, and that came after, for 
this is the ſentence of the Lord over all fleſh, there- 
810 is thou againſt the Pleaſure of the moſt 
Alt that is of the earth, ſhall turn to earth again, a 
io the ungodly ſhall go from the curſe to deſtruction, ' 
A good life have. but few days, but a good Name 
endure forever. 
In all thy gifts ſhew a Chearful countenance, and 
in proportion as God has enriched the. 
For the Lord will N and give thee | 


= wen times as much. 


Nap, bleſſed ſhall he be, that are e in theſe | 

thing, and Death ſhall rid him of every trouble. 
O chou which is enamoured with the Beauties of 
truth; and has fixed thy heart on the ſimplicity of 
her Charms, hold faſt thy fidelity unto ſhe, and for- 
lake him not; the conſtancy of thy virtue ſhalt 


8 crown thee mark honour. 


Fame and Opportunity has wift wings, 5 the 
Difference are, that the former go forward; Time 
muſt therefore be taken by the forelock, for occa- 
Hon paſt is irrecoverable, a the Loſs s by Neglect 


Irreparable. 
| : - PRAXIS 


1 


92727 Thi and the Following N are erroneous in reef 24 
Capitals as well as Concord, | 


—— 
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PRA MXTS. XV. 
AD thou the Ear ef the ſtag, or were thy eye 


as Strong and piercing as the eagle; did thou 
equal the hound in fell, or could the ape Reſign 


to thou his Taſte, or the tortoiſe his feeling, yet 


without reaſon what would they avail thee 3 Z Periſh 


not all theſe like their kindred ? . 


Enough has thou of Life, but regards not chou is 
in want of it, O Man! but thou is Prodigal, thou 


throws it lightly away, as if thou had more than 


enough, and yet thou repines that it is not e 
again unto thee. | 
As one wave puſhes on another till both 3 is in- 


involved in that behind him; even ſo ſucceed evil to 


evil, in the life of man: the greater and the pre ſent 
ſwallows up the leſſer and the paſt. - Our terror is 
real Evils; our expectations looks forward into- Im- 


probabilities, 5 


Good books is a Guide to Toben, and enter tain- 
ment for 2ge, they ſupport us under Solitude, and 
keeps us from being a Burthen to ourſelves. When 
we are Weary of the living, we may repair to the 


Dead, which has nothing of peeviſhneſs, Fride, or 


deſign! in their Converſation,  . 
Shame, diſeaſes, Diſappointments, and 1 
demning reflections is the Common puniſhment of 


Sloth; but Succeſs and riches generally Attends an 


unwearied Diligence and application to bulinets. 
Youth is raſh and precipitant, whilſt the blood 
run through the veins with great rapidity 3 the Paſ- 
fions is ſtrong and unruly, and the mind too loofe 
and airy to be guided by the wiſe. Counſel of the 
2 ged; and the knowledge of ourſelves comes often 


too late to prevent their ruin. 


cal when grounded upon knowledge, and guided 


by. Prudence and Charity, give ſuch a Life and Vi- 
"Pour to devotion, that all who ſees it- ſo exerted, 
It Muſt applaud it. i 1 CHAP. 


: 136 . Of 8 IN T A r 
CHAP. Vi. 


Oarοον,u and SYNTAX exempli ified wal, | 


3 
1 1 


On APPLICATION. | 


NINCE the days that are paſt is gone for ever, "7 
thoſe that are to com may not com to thee, it 
bekoverh thee, O man? to employ the preſent tyme 
without regretting the loſs of that which is paſt; or 
much depending on that which is to come. . 
This inſtant is thine, the next is in the Womb of 
- futurity, and thou knows not what it may bring 
forth. Whatſoever thou reſolveth to do, do it 


5 5 quickly: Defer not till the Evening what the Morn- 


ing may accompliſh. Idleneſs is the parint of Want 
and of Pane; but the labour of virtue bringeth forth 
de OTE 
The hand of Diligence defeateth want.  Profpi. 
rity and Succeſs is the Induftrious man's attendants. 
The flothful man is a burthin to himſelf; his hours 
' hangs heavy on his Head, he loytereth about, and 
noeth not what he would do. His days paſſes away 
like the ſhado of a cloud, and he leveth behind him 
no mark for remembrance. His body is diſeſed for 
want of exerciſe; He wiſhes for Acthcn, but has 
not poor to mov. His mind is in darkneſs: His 


thowts is confuſed: He longeth for Nolledge, but 
hath no application. | 


| 


2 ah 4 — 
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: Roz. es for galt and fe ful ConvERSATION. 


* obſarving the laws of politeneſs, tho thou art 
not maſter enough of I oumour, and abundence 
of words ſo as to ſay wittee Things, and tell an a- 
n ſtore, FW may carry yourſelf ſo obleiging- 
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iy to the companie as to pleaſe; and whatever a Miſ- 
takin vanity may ſuggeſt, I will dare to ſay, that it 
is more advantageous to a man's reputaſhon, for a 
parſon to pleaſe in converſation than to thine in it. 
Politeneſs will more effectualie gain us eſteem and 
love, and make our compan ie more Deſirable than 
the moſt extraordinary parts and attainments we can 
5 becum maſters of. Eloquence, a ſhew of learning, 
and a pretence of an extenſive knowledge, ſeldom 
fales to excite envy, and promote ilwil againſt us; 
but the pollite cumpanion, as. he endeavours to 
Eclipſe no bodie, is reſpected by all 
| He that is polite, will in courſe obſarve to con- 
form himſelf to the taſte, carecter, and preafant hu- 
mor of the cumpanie; but this is never found whare 
the Parſon does not firſt endeavour to ſtock himſelf. 
with a large fund of good natir, and compleſence; 
but as he never ſucceeds that forces natir, I do not 
pretend to ſay that any raſhonal Parſon ought to 
balk his talent in converſation, on the contrary, 
never attempt ralery or youmerous ſtory, if your 
tallent is not for youmer or ralery. Conſider your 
capacitie, and keep within the bounds of what you 
Know. Never talk of things you are ignorant of, 


* R 


* 6 


unleſs it be for information. 7 
He that tranſgreſſeth this ruel, tho' in other par- 

ticulars he may be a man of geneous and meret, wilt 

talk like a foot, and appear like a cocſcom. Avoid 

all diſputes, if poſſible, and it you are forced into an 

argument, be cool and modeſt in your replyes. 

There is no part of converſation that requires more 

wit and good Humour, than to acquit oneſelf with 

honour in an obſtinate controverſy. Coolneſs and 
modeſty ſeldom fails of gaining the victry, at leaſt in 

the opinion of the herers, who always and Juſtly de- 
g ſpiſeth the Dogmatical diſputant, that ſhows more 
- deſire to recommend-himfelf than to prove the truth. 
„ . Nothing 
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Nothing can be more rideculous and Blamable, 
than to be angry with another, becauſe he is not of 
ur opineon, conſider, that as his Private intereſt, 
is education, and means by which another has at- 
tained his nowledge, is very different from yours, it 


is almoſt-impoſſible he ſhould think as you do; orat 
leaſt he has as much right to be Angry with you as 


you can have to be angry with him; and even they 


who contend for no more than honour and Victory, 


cannot give their adverſary a greater advantage over 
them than to fall into a paſion. This ruil is enge 
ſtrengthened by the abſardiry of being angry with a 
weak and ignorant parſon, who out to be a greater 
ohject of our pity than our angir; or with our 
equals, for they never valle ſuch a parſon. It is 


true, if a man be engaged with a nave or a foole, who 


can bear their contradicſhon ? but then remember, 


kat it will be more prudent and eaſy even then to 
ſuppreſs all warmth of temper, which may expoſe 


vou, but never convince or reform them. 
Nothing procure a man more eſteem and leſs en- 
vey from a companie, that ofering to moderate diſ- 


putes without engagen on either ſide; he obtains the 


amiable character of being imparſhal, and gains an 


opportunitie of ſifting to the bottom, of ſhowing his 
judgement, and ſometimes of addreſſen himſelf in 
a genteel manner to the contending parties: and be 


careful when Victery declares on your Side, never 


to puſh your trium _ too far; go ſo far as to make 


the e ſenſible you have your adverſary in 


ö your power; but let them alſo confeſs you are 10⁰ 3 


nerous to make uſe of it. 


Talk very little of yourſelf, nothing is more im- 3 


8 than to ores your faults, nor more redi- 
_ eulous than to puff your ſuppoſed vartues. - And it 
is every Whit as dil 


ſhon with a detale 0 your domeſtic and princes af- 
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fairs; your wife, your children, your ſervants, your 
horſes, and hounds, is bad ſubjects Over a glaſs of 
wine, or over 2 diſh of coff n. 
If you Ingroſs all the converſation to yourſelves 
it will ſoon be diſliked, and a contemptuous tacetur- 
nity are equally as afronting, and when you talk, 
conſider your age and character in Life. Many 
things are becoming the mouth of an aged Parſon, 
which Loſes their buety and Force in the converſa- 
tion of youth; and to hear an emptie formal man 
difliden all contraverſies, with a ſhort ſentence, are 
more intolerable. If you are remarkably famous for 
any particular Science, avoid talking of it as much 
as may be; becauſe you cannot get any thing by it, 
but you may certainly loſe a great deal of credit. 
And whenever you have occaſion to commend, give 
your reaſons for ſo doing, that you may not be ſuſ- 
ſpected of flattery. But nothing is more blamabel in 
converſaſhon, that the libertie which ſome take un- 
der the ſpecious name of Freedom to ſpeak their 
minds. Theſe men are ip to ſome 
part of the companie, becauſe they only Endeavour 
to ſatisfy their own youmour, by bolting out ſome i 
rude ill-timed ſpeech, or cracking a joke; when an W 
oppoſite behaviour mite have preſerved a Friend, or 
made a man's fortun. VV 
in fine, if you mean to promote good neighbour. 
hood, never lug into converſation either religeus or 
poletical differences: Abſtain from all perſonal re- 
flections; and never offend the chaſte and pious 
Ear with Luſhes and fmotte expreſſions or inyouens 
ten 3 with needleſs imprecations and Blastemus 
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the charms of a cocket, when compared with the 
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 MAXIMS. fr te LADIES. 
HAT no wimen can be handſome by the forſe 2 
I of features alone, any more than ſhe can be © 
witty, Onely by the Help of Speech. 2 
' That pride deſtroys all ſimmitry and grace, and p 
affectaſion is a more terrible enemy to fine Faces 
than the ſmall Pox. ces . 
That no wimen is capable of being butiful, who 
is not incapable of being falſe; and what would be 
odious in a friend, is deformity in a miſtrefſss. 
From theſe few principles thus Lade down, it will 
conſiſt in embelliſnin the hole parſon, by the proper 
ornaments of vertuous and commendable qualityes; 
by this help alone it is, that them who are the favo- 
rite work of nature, or as Mr Dryden expreſſes it, 
the porcelain clay of human kind, become animated 
and are in a capaſity of exirting their charms, and 
them who ſeem to have been neglected by her, Like 
medils rought in haſte, is capable in a great meaſure 
of finiſhing what ſhe has leſt imperfect.  _ 
Tt is methinks a lo and degrading idea of that Seks 
which was created to refign the joys and ſoften the 
cares of humanity by the moſt agreable partiſepaſhen, 
to conſider them merely as objects of ſight, that is a- 
| bridging them of their natural extent of pour, to put 
them upon a level with their pictors. How much 
nowbler is the contemplation of buty heitned by ver- 
tue, and commanding our eſtim and love, while it 
draws our oblervation ; how faint and ſpiritleſs are 


real lovelineſs of ſophronias inniſans, piety, good 
humour and truth: virtues which add a nue ſoftneſs 
to her ſeks, and even butifies her buty; that agree- 
ableneſs which muſt otherwiſe have appeared no 
Longer in the modiſt virgin, is now preſerved in the 
tender muther, the prudent frend and cy 
colers 
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colers artfully fpread upon canvas may entertane the 


ey, but net affect the Hart; and ſhe who takes no 
care to add to the natural graces of her parſon, any 


excellin qualities, may be allowed ſtill to amuſe as a 


picture, but not to triumph as a buity. 3 
When adam is introduced by Milton Deſcribing 


eve in paradice, and Relating to the angel the im- 


preſions he felt upon ſeeing hir at his firſt creation, 


he does not reprefent her as a greſhan venus, by her 


ſhape or feature, but bythe luſtor of her mind, which 
ſhon in them; and gave them the pour of charmin. 


| Grace «pas in all her Steps, hivin en her 65 
In all her geſtures, dignity and Love ? 


without this cheer ker the proudeſt fair one 


ought to now, whatever her glas may tell her to the 


contrary, that hot moſt perfect fetures are uninform- 
JJ... w/ ERS 
I cannot better clofe this moral than by a ſhott 


ipetaph written by ben Johnſon, with a ſpirit which 


nothing cud Inſpire, but ſuch an object as I have 
„„ ͤ uaowoyosP 
nder nith this ſtone doth lie, 
as much virtu as could die, 
which when alive did vigour give * 
To as much buity as could live. 


T This Chapter of promiſcuous Exerciſes, i. e. wherein 
the Rules of Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, the Uſe of 
Capitals, &c. are violated or tranſgreſſed againſt, (as copied 
from a Dictator by a Perſon ignorant of them all) is recom- 


mended for Scholars to copy over correctly, as the finiſhing 
Poiut to proye them in all, and every Part of Grammar, as 


well as for its real Value and Uſefulneſs in the Conduct of 
Life.— The Maxims for the Ladies, taken from the SpeQta- 
tor, are prrticularly recommended to the Conſideration of 
the Fair Sex, which, in the Hands of ſkilful Teachers, will 


be excellent Topics to enlarge upon, 
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CONTAINING 
GENERAL DIRECT ONS. 
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i SPELLING; READING, and WRITING 
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CHAPTER * 


07 grrk rin and WarrinG. ; 
"Ws over the 2d, zd, and 4th Chapters of 


this Book, Page 5, &c. with great Diligence, 
mark how the Vowels, Diphthongs, and Con- 


ou. are ſounded, in different Sorts of Words, - 


Engliſh and Foreign; and learn to write them ac- 


cordingly: Obſerve where they keep their prope 


Sounds, and where they change them. 


2. Take particular Notice what Letters are filent, 


or not pronounced at all; and remember to put in 


thoſe Letters in Writing, though you leave uw 


out in Reading. 
3. Obſerve-howthe Words in the following Table 
are ſpelt; which are the ſame or very nearly alike in 
Sound, but different in Signification. 


4. When you read an 7 good modern Book, take | 
a 


great Time and particular Notice how the Words 


dubious 


are ſpelt 8 go on; eſpecially ſuch as you are 
ut, 


or are not commonly met with. 


I do not know any Method which will conduce 0 
much 


( 
1 
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| 
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much to Fe Spelling, as Practice and las Obſer- 
vation this Way. . 
Whenever you are atk about the Se 
Spelling of a Word, always conſult a good Diction - 
ary, before you write it down.—{ For further Direc- 


tions on this Head, fee the Method La W inſerted 
at the Beginning. J 


DiRECTIONS: about 1 5 


APITALS, or great Letters, are never uſed 

amongſt ſmall, in the Middle or End of Words, 
but only at the Beginning of Words, in the follow- 
ing Poſitions, viz.” 

1. The firſt Letter of any Book, Writing, Chap- 
ter, Paragraph, &c. muſt be a Cap ital. 

2. After a Period or full Stop, Son a new Sen- 
tence begins. [Szep. 36.) 

3: After Colons, Interrogations, and Ain dens. 

4. At the Beginning of every Line of Toetry, and 
_ Verſe in the Bible. 

5. At the Beginning of proper Names of all Sorts: 
Of Perſons, as Jobn, &c. Places, as London, &c. 
Titles and Diſtinctions of Men and Women, as King, 
Queen, Biſbep, Knight, Lady, Eſquire, — Sir, 
Madam. Of Arts and weg 7 Grammar, L Legichs 
Rhetoric, Arithmetic, Geemetry, Aſtronomy, and. We 
Of Trades, as a Carpenter, a Smith, &c.— At the Be- 
ginning of the Names, Epithets, or Qualities of our 
Creator, as God, Lord, ere „Eternal, Almighty, 
Holy Spirit. or Ghoft. Of Qualities belonging to the 


Titles of Men, as Reverend, Right Reverend, Ho- | 


nourable, Right Honourable,” &c. 
All 8 Qualities, as, Eugijb, Scotch, r. 


and poſſeſſive Names, as George's, William's; and 


all Words which we would have particularly re- 
marked, as Every Why has a M. . 1 
7. If 


— 
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7. If any notable Saying or Paſſage of an Author 
be quoted in his own Words, it begins with a Capi. 
tal, tho” it be not immediately after a full Stop, &ec. 

8. Where Capitals are ufed in whole Words and 
Sentences, ſamething is. expreſſed great; as 
TAM THAT I AM, is the Name of Ged. The, 


are alſo uſed in Titles of Books, by Way of Orna. 


ment. | Eh 8 a hs 
9. The Perſonal Name I, and the Interjection C, 


- 


muſt always begin with Capitals. 


10. It is cuſtomary in Printing and Writing} to 
begin every Name of a Thing, {which in Grammar 


is called a Name or Noun Subſtantive) with a Capi- 


tal. [See the Nature of Names and Subſtantive, 
Page 57 of this Boot.) 5 
11. Any Part of Speech where there is a Force or 


Emphaſis laid upon it, may be printed with a Capi- 


tal; as, a Perſonal Name Ve) the preſent Tine; 
otherwiſe, Qualities, Verbs, and Participles, are to 
begin with {mall Letters. e 
In fome modern Books, the common Names or Sub- 


|  Rantives are not printed with Capitals, only the propet 
Names. See the Difference between common and 
re Names, Page g9i tt OS on 


Of AppREViaTIONs, or Contraftions of Werds. 
\ N Abbreviation or Contraction of a Word, is 
when one or more Letters of a Word are 


_ written and made to ſtand for the whole Word, 2 


Period being put immediately after the ſaid Letter 
or Letters. Theſe following are the moſt Clerk- 


| like and uſeful for the Diſpatch of Buſineſs. 
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; A FABLE of the moſt common e 


. | _ evith the Explications. 

A. B. or B. A. Bache-|C. 8: Cuftos Sigilli, the 
| lor of Arts. 4 Keeper of the Seal 
0 Abp. Archbiſhop C. P. S. Cſtos Privati 
7 A. D. Anno Domini, in| Sigilli, Keeper of the 
* the Year of our Lord.] Privy Seal 

| Admrs. Adminiſtrators G Curius, Curtius, x 

5 Agt. Againſt Rane, 

F Pa M. Maſter of Arts, or or D. Deancry, Dukedom, 
0 the Year of the World| Duke, Doctor, d. Pence 
1 Anab. Anabaptiſts Di. D. Doctor in Divi- 
1 Ap. Apoſtle, April | nity 


„ A. R. Anna Regina, Ann Decr. or 10ber, December 
the Queen; Anno Reg- Deut, Deuteronomy 
ni, in the Lear of the D. Do. ditto, the fame 


* Dum. Dukedom + 
5 . F. ”* 1 E. Evangeliſt, Taft, Z 
* * of Greſham) venin | 
; College | Z. g. 1 gratia, : as 
44. Auguſt for Example | 
0 Bart. Baronet Elia. Elizabeth i 
N B. D. Bachelor of Di-|Eng. Engliſh, England 
vinity Ep. Epiſtle f 
Bp. Biſhop Ex. Exodus © 
B. V. Bleſſed Virgin Exp. Expreſs, Expoſi- 
le C. Gentum, a Hundred | tion, Explanation 
* Chap. Chapter Feb. February 
2 Cit. Ons Citizen, Cita-| Fr. France, French 
er del F. R. S. Fellow of the 
. Cl. Clericus, Clergyman Royal Society 5 
Co. County © Gen. Geneſis 
C. C. C. Corpus Chriſti Genmo. Generaliſſimo 
4 College Gent. Gentleman, 


C. R. Carolus Rex, Cha. G. R. Georgius Rex, 
che King | George the King . 
„ TT Hhd 
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Fac. Jacob, Jan: 8 


: Inſt. 


Jona. Jonathan 


J. R. Jacobus Rex, James 


Jul. July, Fulius 


Jun. 


Ant. Knight 
L. Lord, Lake 


The 
Hhd. Hogſhead _ 
Hund. Hundred 
Id. Lem, the fame | 
2. e. id. gt. that is 
J. H. S. Jeſus Hominum 
Salvator, Jeſus Saviour 
of Men 


a. Fames 7 


Jan. January, * 
J. D. Juris octor, a 


Doctor of Law | 
Toe Fu 
nſtant, Inſtitution, 

Inſtrument 
Ino. Fohn _ 1 


the King £ 


June unioar 
X. King or Ling 
Am. Kingdom | 


Lieut. or Lt. Lieutenant 
LL. D. Legum Doctor, 

Doctor of Laws 
Lp. Lordſhip 
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Ppilom. 


K 


L. S. Locus Sigilli, tile 


Place of the Seal 


M. Marquis, Monday, 
Morning, Marcus 
M. A. Maſter of Arts 
Ma. Madam h 
Mar. March, Mark 


Math. Mathematics 
MH. D. Medicine Dottir, 


| Doctor of Phyſic 


[Min. Miniſter 
I Mon. Monſieur 
AMV, Maſter 


Mrs Miſtreſs © 


MS. Manuſcript 


My Manuferipts 
M. S. Memorie Sacrum 

Sacred to the Memory 
N. Note, North 


IN. B. Nota Bene, Note 


well | 
Nov. or gber, November 
N. S. New Stile 

Num. Number, 2 e 


10. Oliver 


Tas 1 a Book, Libra Obt. Obedient Wy 
a Pound Sterling 1 OZ. or Sher, October 

B. a Pound Weight 0. S. Old Stile 

Lads. Ladyſhip — Ox. Ounce 

Lad. Lord „ 18, PFubhus, Preſident | 

L. D. Lady-day J]. per, pro, by or for 


Par. Parliament 
Per Cent. per Centum, by 
the Hundred / 4 
 Philomathes, a2 


Tre, or Ltr. Letter | 


Lover of Lohrning; 


or 


APP 


The 


or, Philonutt henaticue, a 
Lover of the Mathe- 
matics 
M. G. Profeſſor of 
Muſic at Greſham Col- 
lege 
Pr, Prieſt, primitive : 
Prof. Th. Gy. Profeſſor 
JT heologie Greſbamienſis, 
Profeſſor of Divinity at 
Greſham College 
P. S. Poſtſcript 
Paul. Pennyweight | 
-2, Queen, Queſtion, or 
2. Zwadrans, or Farth- 
ing 
2. d. quaſi dicat, as if he 
ſhould ſay 
9. J. quantum. libet, as 
much as you pleaſe 
9. / quantum ſulſicit, a 
ſufficient Quantity 
R. Rex, King, Regina, 
ueen 
Reg. Prof. Regius Profe 
for, KAT 8 Raten 
Ro. Robert 
Rt. (Wpful. Right Wor- 
ſhipful - 
Rt. Hon. Right Honour- 
able 


F. 


1p. 


E N D IX. 


S. or St. Saint 

8. Solidus, Shilling 

S. A. Secundum Artem, 
according to Art 

Sa. Samuel, Sampſon 

Sept. or „ber, September 

SH. Shire 

S. N. Secundum Naturam, 
according to Nature 

Sp. Spain, Spaniſh | 

Sr. Sir 


J. Semler, half a Pound 
[S. S. T. P. Sacra-Santto 


2 


T heologie Profeſſor, a 
Profeſſor of Divinity. 


FT. or Tho. Tomas 


T hef. Theſis, 7 beſalonians 
V. Virgin 

v. vide, ſee Verſe, &c. 
Vm or Will. William 
Wormpß 

Ii pful. Worthipful 

Ai. Chriſt --+ nf, 
AX mas, Chriſtmas 

ye. the 5 | 


ſym. them 


yr. your 
1 
yu. thou 


and 


culous at Length, as &c. 


EN C. et cetera, and the reſt 


Avoid theſe Gebe as much as poſſible, un- 
leſs for private Uſe, and where they would be ridi- 


for and ſo forth, or the ret, 


Mr {6t Maſter, and Mrs for M. fireſe, &c. It argues 
N 2 


Diſ- 


| 
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| Difrefpet to uſe Contractions to Superiors, and is 
often puzzling to others. | 


© The Sun. 


I E © IT 


3 


The Planet Mercury. 
The Planet Venus. 


The Earth conſidered as a Planet. 


The Planet Mars. 
The Planet Jupiter. 
The Planet Saturn. 


The Twelve S1Gxs F the e 
Aries, or the Ram. | 
Taurus, or the Bull. 
Gemini, or the Twins. 
Cancer, or the Crab. 
Leo, or the Lion. 
Virgo, or the Virgin. | 

Called Northern Signs. 

Libra, or the Balance. 
Scorpio, or the Scorpion 
Sagittarius, or the Archer, 
Capricornus, or the Goat. 
Aquarius, or the Waterman. 


Des or the Fiſhes. 


Called Southern Signs. 
Of NuUmMBERs and FIGURES. 


| ſeven Roman Capitals, I. V. X. L. C. 


T heir S$ignification, 


CHARACTERS of the PLANETS, 


Umbers are uſually expreſſed either 1 chats 


D. M. 


which are called Numerals; or by theſe ten Cha- 


racters, viz. i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, which are 
> called Figures, and o, which is a Cypher. 


I One. V. Fire, X. Ten. I. Fiſy;... C. 


a Hundred, D. Five Hundred. M. a Thouſand. 


1 One. 


— 
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Seven. 8 Eight. 9 Nine. o Nothing, 


a leſs numerical Letter be placed before a greater, it 
takes away from the greater ſo many as the leſs 
ſtands for; but being placed after a greater, it adds 
ſo many to it as the leſs ſtands for: As the Letter V 


One from it, and makes both ſtand but for Jour, 


thus, IV. But ! being ſet after the V, adds One to © 


it, and makes it Six, VI. Take Notice of theſe 
Examples: + + Oats 

IV. fol . ie VI. 

IX. Nine X. Ten XI. Eleven © 

XI. Forty L. Fifty LX. Sixty 

NC, Ninety C. Hundred CX. Hundr. and Ten 


Obſerve concerning the Characters of Figures, 


that Cyphers at the Right-Hand of Figures increaſe 
their Value ten Times; as, 1 One, 10 Ten, 10 


Hundred, 700 ſeven Hundred, 7000 ſeven Thou- 
ſand but at the Left-Hand they ſignify nothing; 
as, 01 makes but One ; 0002 but Two, _ 

A Figure at every Remove from the Right-Hand 
increaſes its Value ten Times; as, g Nine, 98 Ninety- 
eight, 987 Nine Hundred and Eiphty-ſeven. 
Numbers are ſometimes expre ea by ſmall Romas: 
Letters ; as, 1, W Ii. T, XV1 17 2 5 Ixxvul ſeventy- 
aghts Ke. 

Where Books, Chapters, Sections, and; Verſes, 


are cited, the numerical Letters are generally uſed to 


ſignify the Books or Chapters, and the Figures to 

lignify the Sections, Verſes, or ſmaller. Parts; as, 

| Exod xii. 17. Exodus, the twelfth Chapter, and the 
© ſeventeenth Verſe, 80 B. IX. Sed, 24, lignifics Book 
. Ninth, and the T wenty- -four th Seftion, 


* * 
9 


N 3 Figure” = 


1 One, 2 Two. 3 Thrde. 4 Fot 5 Five. 6 Six 


Obſerve concerning the numerical Letters, that if Te 


ſtands for Five ; but I being placed before it, takes 


ts II — Ou 


_— + . — . —— 
— as 


% To KAPPEN DI 


Figures are alſo uſed to expreſs the Things fol. 


lowing, viz. 


1. The Order or Succeſhon of Things; as, / 


24, 3d, 4th, 10th, 29th ; firſt, ſecond, third, &c. 


2. The Fractions or Parts of I hings ; as, J one. 


bal, % one-fourth, or quarter, 4 five-eighths, + threes 


quarters, &c. | 5 
1711 5 » . . 
3. The Number of Actions ; as, 2ce, twice; Zet, 


thrice, © 


4. The Size of Books; as, 470. Duarto, Bvo, Or. i 


tavo, 12mo, Duodecimo, or Twelves, 24mo, T wenty- 


fours, 


Some Months; as, 7br. September, 8br, Other, 
gbr. November, 1obr. December. e be 7- 


„ 


— 


DIRECTIONS for READING PROSE, according 
15870 the Points, Cadence, and Emphaſis. 
; ROSE is the common Method of expreſſing out 


Thoughts in Diſcourſe or Writing; it is looſe 
and unconfined to poetical Meaſure, Rhyme, &c. ie. 
no certain Number of Syllables is required to make a 


Line or Sentence, and in this Senſe it ſtands oppoſed 
to Verſe: Yet, if Proſe be well written, it admits of 


great Harmony, and 1s nearly as muſical as Poetry, 
when free, unrefifamed, and grateful to the Ear. 


Before any Directions are given to the Scholars, it 


may not be improper to propoſe one to the Teacher; 


which is, that whatſoever Leſſon he appoints the 
Learner to ſpell or read, he ſhould ſometimes ſpell 
or read that very Leſſon over before the Scholars, for 


their Imitation. In reading any Part of Scripture, a 


m each Word, and the Emphaſis on the proper 
| —_ ; Word 


Newfpaper, an Oration, a Dialogue, Poetry, e. 
let the Teacher obſerve the Stops, read deliberately, 
give the Accent to the proper dyllable or Syllables 


A's. "2a 
„ 


— , , ˙ V 20 XY 
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Word or Words in a Sentence. Learners that have © 
2 tolerable Ear, will readily imitate the Maſter's 
Voice; and by this Method be ſecured againſt a dif- 
agreeable Turn of Voice, or an unhappy, canting |, 
Tone: And they will ſooner learn topronounce juſt- 
ly whatever they read by this Imitation, than by a 
mere Correction of their Faults, without ſuch an 
Example.—When ſeveral Scholars are claſſed ioge- 
ther, if each attend to his own Book, this may be 
done with Eaſe while the Maſter reads. 1s 
einer = 
Every Reader ſhould at one and the fame Moment 
not only pronounce with his Voice the Words he is 
actually upon, but by his Eye {till ſecure ſome follow- 
ing Words to prevent ſtammering, or a diſagreeable 
Silence. He muſt carefully mind the Stops he meets 
with in each Sentence; by which the Hearers will 
better underſtand what he reads, and he will gain 
Time to breathe, and continue in Reading. If he 
either makes no Pauſe where there are Marks to 
direct him, makes no DiſtinCtion of their propor- 
tional Times, or ignorantly makes Pauſes where 
there are no Marks, he deſtroys the Senſe, and pra- 
| vents the Auditory from underſtanding what 5 | 
reads. [See the Uſe of Stops, p. 33 of this Book. 
A EL DE CADENCE: =... 
Cadence is the proper Toning of the Voice in 
Speaking or Reading; whereby the Auditors are 
affected and moved to give Attention to the Diſcourſe 
or Subject. He that would learn a graceful Cadence 
in Reading, muſt carefully obſerve how thoſe who are 
celebrated for reading and ſpeaking well, do manage 
their Voice on various Subjects, and frequently exer- 
ciſe himſelf in endeavouring to imitate them. The 
: Tone and Sound of the Voice in Reading, muſt be 
the fame as it js in Speaking; and we ſhould not 
a tfect to change that natural and eaſy Sound where 
CO wth 


n-——_ 9 — _—" 


/ 
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with we ſpeak, for a ſtrange, new, aukward Tone, 
as ſome do when. they begin to'read, which would 
almoſt perſuade our Ears that the Speaker and Rez- 
der were two different Perſons, if our he, 4 not 
convince us to the contrary. 

Every Diſcourſe is to be uttered according t to the 
Nature of the Subject, and the Voice is to be mans. 
ged ſo as to humour the denſe by Tones proper there- 

Thus, if a Thing be merely narrative, and not 
affecting. it is to be ſpoken in a plain Manner, with 
very little Change of Sounds, as being addreſſed to 
the Underſtanding and not to the Will: If it be ar- 
gumentative, it requires more Warmth and Farneft- 


neſs ; if pathetic, moſt of all. Things natural are 


to be pronounced with an even diſtinct Voice; good 
Actions, with lofty and magnificent Tones of Admi- 
ration; wicked Actions, with thoſe of Deteſtation; 
fortunate Events of Life, with a briſk Air; unfor- 
tunate ones, with a ſad or mournful one. | 

The ſeveral Paſſions require much Variety: Love 

is to be expreſſed with a loft and charming Voice; 
Hatred with a ſharp, ſullen, and ſevere one; Joy is 
to be full, flowing, and briſk ; Grief to be dull, 


2» languiſhing, and moaning; 5 Fear with trembling 


and faultering, 


To expreis the Paſſions well, we muſt learn to 


have a deep Senſe and feeling of them; z and, to this 
End, we ſhould ſtrongly repreſent Things to our- 
ſelves, and be as much affected as if we actually felt 
them. Thus the Voice, as the Interpreter of our 
Sentiments, will eaſily convey the ſame Diſpoſition 
into the Minds of the Auditors it has derived from 


our own. Conceptions. It is the lively Image of the 


Soul; it receives all the Impreſſions and Changes 


that the Soul is capable of. In a Word, the Voice 
follows Nature, and borrows the Tone of every 


Paſſion, 


* 


It 
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It would be ridiculous to read common Things in 


a tragical, mournful Manner, which happen every 


Day, and do not affect us with any Concern; and, 
on the other Hand, to pronounce great Affairs, and 
Matters of extraordinary Moment, in a low, uncon- 
cerned, and familiar Voice. So that (as was ſaid 
before) every Subject requires Turns of Voice ſuit- 
able to it; and whoſoever does not hit the Tone 
peculiar to each, becomes diſagreeable to the Hear- 
ers, by Impropriety in Pronunciation 

In reading a Sentence or Period, there is uſually 
to be ſomewhat of a Riſe and Cadence; that is, the 
Voice ſhould be gently raiſed, until one gets to the 
Middle; and then it ſhould gently fall to the End 


of it. At the End of a Sentence, ſpeak deliberate- 


ly; and take Care you do not drop your Voice too 


blow, left the Hearers ſhould loſe the Sound and 


Meaning of two or three of the laſt Words, 
III. Of EmMynas1s. 2 
As that Force of the Voice, which is placed on a 
particular Syllable in any Word, is called Accent; 
ſo that which is laid upon a particular Word in a 
Sentence is called Emphaſis. es. 
To place the Emphaſis upon any Word, is only 


to pronounce that Word with a peculiar Strength of 


Voice above the Reſt, which gives Force, Spirit, and 
Beauty, to the whole Sentence: But if the Word 
be of two or more Syllables, then the accented Sylla- 


ble of the emphatical Word is pronounced ſtronger 
than otherwiſe it would be, and a new and different 
Accent is to be placed upon'that Word; as in this 


Queſtion, Are you travelling to London? 5 
Here the firſt Syllable in the Word London muſt 
be pronounce4 with a ſtrong Sound; becauſe the 
Emphaſis lies upon that Word: And hence it is 
that Authors uſe theſe Words Accent and Emphaſes 

. 0 indifferently, 
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indifferently, to ſignify the Streſs that muſt be laid 
on any Word in a Sentence; _ becauſe both are uſual 
17 placed on the ſame Syllable. 

There may be ſeveral emphatical Words in a Sen- 
tence; as, The Bey i ic neither a Fool, nor a Wit, tr 
a Blockhead, nor @ Poet: Here Fool, Wit, Bleck 

Head, Poet, are all emphatical Words. 
Ihe great and general Rule to find out which i 
the emphatical Word in a Sentence, is this: Con- 

der what is the chief Deſign of the Speaker or Wri. 
ter; and that Word which ſhews the chief Deſign 
of the Sentence, is the emphatical Word; for it is 
for the Sake of ſuch Word or Words the whole 
Sentence ſeems to be made. 

There might be ſome particular Rules given to 
find out the emphatical Word; ſuch as theſe; 
1. When a Queſtion is aſked, the Emphaſis often 
Hes on the queſtioning Word; as,” who, what, u his 
ther, ꝛußen: Thus, Who is there? What is the Mat- 
ter? Whither did you go? When did you return? 
Yet this is not always ſo; as, Who is the ſtrong- 


| eſt or wifeft Man? In which Sentence, frongeſt and 


wiſe are the emphatical Words. 

2. When two Words are ſet in Oppoſition one tc 
the other, and one of them is pronounced with an 
Emphaſis, then the other ſhould have an Emphaſis 


alſo; as, if they run, we will run; for our Feet are 
as goed as theirs. In which Sentence, they and we, 


our and theirs, are the emphatical Words. 

To make it appear of how great Importance it is 
to place the Emphaſis rightly, we may-obſcrve that 
the very Senſe and Meaning of a Sentence is oſten- 


times very different, according as the Emphaſis is 


laid upon different Words; and that the prey 
Deſign of the Speaker is diſtinguiſhed thereby; & 
in this ſhort Queſtion; namely, 


| Wil 


— 08. 


of Voice, or reading without any Emphaſis at all; like 
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Will ycu ride to Town To-day. . | 
In theſe ſeven Words there may poſſibly be four 


- 933 


a” 


different Senſes, from the different placing of the 


Emphaſis, viz. 3 5 LS 
I. If the Emphaſis be laid on the Word you, the 
negative Anſwer may be, No, but my Brother i. 
2. If the Emphaſis be laid on the Word ride, the 
Anſwer may be, No, but I quill walk. S's 
3. If upon Town, No, I cannot, for I muſt go into 
% ᷣ V ⅛ 
4. If upon To-day, No, but I intend to go To- 


morrow. 


' Hence we ſee how uſeful the proper placing of the 1 


Emphaſis is to right Reading. Farther, concerning 
the Emphaſis, obſerve the four following Directions. 
1. Carefully avoid a Monctony, 1. e. an Uniformity 


EE +44 + 


an ignorant Boy who underſtands not what he reads, 


. expreſſing every Word with the ſame canting Tone, and 


laying a proper Force or Sound no where; for ſuch a 
one pronounces the meſt moving and pathetic Oration as 
if he awere ſpelling over a mere Catalogue of Wards. 


2. Do not multiply the Emphaſes, or chayge the Tone 


of your Voice ſo often, as to imitate finging or chant- 


ing; for this is another Extreme, and as, faulty as the 


Former. 1 0 )). | 
3. Take Heed of laying an Emphaſis or Streſs upon 

Words where there ought to, be none. Some Readers are 

apt to place a ſtrong Sound upon Words, not ſo much ac- 


cording to their expreſſive Senſe, as according to the 


Length of the Sentence, and the A bulaty of their Breath 


to hold out in pronouncing it. 


* 


4. Have à Care of omitting the Emphaſes where it 
ou to be placed; for this makes the Sentence loſe ail 
its Force, and often conceals its Meaning from the 
Hearers, 


HAP. 
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„„ 
Dixscrior for Reading VERSE. 


ERSE is tied up to a certain Meaſure; and 
the Lines are generally of an equal Length, 
at leaſt made up of an equal Number of - Syllables 
each. It is alſo called either Rhime or Blank 
Verle.. --. | 
An"Englifb Verſe i in general conſiſts of only one 
Line, which is made up of five Feet, each Foot con- 
taining a ſhort and long Syllable alternately el 
out the whole Verſe; as, 
An honeſt Man's the nobléſt Work of God. 
Theſe Sort of Feet are in Latin called Tambics, and 
in in Engliſh we ſeldom uſe any other Kind.  _ 
If the Accent falls on the 1ſt, 3d, 5th, &c. Syl- 
lables, the Verſe is called Trochaical; as, 
In the Days of old Stories plainly told. _ 
When two $yllables are both long, the Foot i is 
called a Spondee; and when a long yilable 3 is fol- 
_ lowed by two ſhort ones, it is called a Dadtyle; as, 
Diogènès ſürly and prõud. | 
The Diſtinction of long and ſhort Syllables 
which in Poetry is generally called Quantity, is the 
ſame Thing as 9 4 in Proſe. IF 
A Diftich conſiſts of two Lines, and a Stanza of 
three or more. Larger Compoſitions, or a Num- 
ber of Stanzas connected, are called Odes, Songs, 


Poems, &c. or by other Names, according to the 
Subject treated of; as, a Paſtoral treats of a Shep - 


herd's Life; an Elegy is a mournful Song or Poem, 
a 
If a Line contains fix Feet, the Verſe i is called 
Hexameter; if only five, Pentameter, as many of our 
Compoſitions i in Poetry are. 2 
en 
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When two or more Lines end with the ſame, or 
a like Sound, the Verſe is called Rhyme; as, 
| Let ſuch teach others, who themſelves excel, 
And cenſure freely who have written well, 
W hen every Line is made up of a certain Num- 


ber of Syllables, and the Words ſo placed that the 


Accents may naturally fall on ſuch particular. Sylla- 


bles, fo as to make a peculiar Harmony to the Ear, 
that is called Blank Verſe or Metre, from its being 
Meaſure; as in the following Lines: Ws ys 


Know) f thou th' Importance of a Soul immortal? 
Behold this Midnight Glory: World on Worlds! 
Amazing Pomp ! redouble this Amaze; 
Ten Thouſand add, and twice Ten Thouſand more: 
Den weigh the whole—one Soul outweighs them all, 
And calls th aſtoniſbing Magnificence ' . 
Of uninteiligent Creation, poor. Tord. 
In this Kind of Verſe, the Metre is as ſtrictly 
obſerved as if it had been Rayme; and the Words 


are moſtly ſo diſpoſed, that the Accents may fall on 
every 2d, 4th, 6th, 8th, and toth Syllables, as 
they generally do in Rhyme ; yet no general Rule 


can be laid down for accenting either this Kind of 


Verſe or Rhyme, as the Spondee and Dactyle will 


ſometimes occur. 


The great and general Rule therefore for reading : 


Engliſh Verſe, is to pronounce every Word and every 


Sentence juſt as if it were Proſe, obſerving the Stops 
with great Exactneſs, placing the Accent on a parti- 
cular Syllable in a Word, and juſt Emphaſis on a 


Word or Words in a Sentence, but with theſe twa 


| Imall Allowances or Alterations following, viz. 
1. At the End of every Line, where there is no 


Stop, make a Stop about Half ſo long as a Comma, 
juſt to give Notice that the Line is ende. 


2. If any Word in the Line happen to have two 


Sounds, 
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Sounds, chooſe to give that Sound to it which mot 
favours the Metre or Rhyme. 

To favour the Metre, is to read two Sy llables dif. 
tinct, or to contract them into one, according as the 


Neaſore requires; as the Word e muſt make 
three Syllables in this Line: 


All glittering in Arms he lead. as, 


But! in the following i it makes but Wo: 
All glitt'ring in Arms he ſtood. 7, 


To favour the Rhyme, is to pronounce the Lit 
Word of the Line, ſo as to make it chime with the 


Line foregoing, where the Word admits of two Pro- 
ee A8, | 


| AF. T were once from Bondage Free, 
d never ſell my Liberty. - 


Here you are to pronounce the Word Sorin 28 
if it was written with ee, Liberty, that it may rhyme 
with the Word free. ” 

But if the Verſe runs thus, | 


My Soul aſcends above the Shy, © 
"Ob triumphs in her Liberty. 


Here the Word Liberty is to be ſounded as ending 
in i, that Sky may have a juſt Rhyme to it. 

But whether you pronounce Liberty as if it was 
written with ee or i, you muſt ſtill, pronounce the laſt 
Syllable but feebly, and not fo ſtrong as to mil place 
the Accent, and fix it on the laſt Syllabie. 

Now having made theſe tavo ſrnalt Allowances, - if 
the Verſe do not ſound well and harmonious to the 
Eu, when it reads like Proſe, you are to charge 
the Fault on the Poet, and not on the Keader: For 
it is certain that thoſe Verſes are not well compoſed 


which cannot be read gracefully, combing 0 1 
common Rules of Pronunciation, 


, 
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DIRECTION for InpiTiNG LETTERS of Bu- | 
sIN ESS; for ADDRESSING PERSONS of QUa- 
LITY, in Diſcourſe or Mi iting, &c. : 


Y * 


A Tradeſman's Letters ſhould be plain, conciſe, 
od and to the Purpoſe; free from {tiff or ſtudied 
Expreſſions, always pertinent, and written in ſuch 
4 Words or Terms as to carry a diſtinòt Meaning with 
them; ſo that the Perſon to whom they are ſent 
cannot have the leaſt Heſitation or Doubt about the 
Meaning of any Word, Part, or Order contain e! 
therein, 2 2 3 
All Orders, Commiſſions, and material Circum- 
ſtances of Trade, muſt be plainly and particularly 
mentioned; and nothing ſhould be preſumed, under- 
ſtood, or implied in obſcure or. ambiguous Terms. 
You ſhould likewiſe be as punctual and as diſtir& 
as poſſible in anſwering every particular Article in 
Letters written to you. „ 
The Stile for Letters of this Kind, as well as for 
thoſe of all ordinary Occurrences, ſhould be neat, 
ſignificant, and as conciſe as the Nature of the Sub- 
jeck will admit of, like that of Converſation i. e. 
write to your Correſpondent as you would talk to 
him, and without any formal uncommon Phraſe. 
Be frank and affable without Impertinence; obliging 
and complaiſant without Bombaſt or Flattery ; al- 
ways remembering, that nothing is more ruce and 
unmannerly. than to praiſe People to themſelves. 4 
Never affect high or hard Terms, but fuch as 
you think will be moſt intelligible to thofe you write 
to, and cþooſe apt and expreſſive Qualities. WW 
Above all Things, never attempt to write Letters, 
er. of Wit, Humour, or Rallery, (whatever your 
"Talent be) until you become Maſter of ſuch good 
Senſe and good Breeding, as a long Series of Reading 
— O 2 9 and 
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and Experience can only make yon; leſt (before you 

get a juſt and diſtin Diſcernment of what is pure, 
moral, or polite, and what is grofs, immoral, or im- 
pure) you beſtow you Wit and Satire upon improper 
Subjects; ſo that, while you fancy yourſelf amazingly 
witty, you render yourſelf ſurpriſingly ridiculous to 
better Judges. The Merit of Wit, Humour, Oc. 
s only due to the juſt and good Application of it.“ 


Of Superſcriptions of Letters, addreſing Perſons of 
| „„ RC ad 
Superſcription, _ Addreſs, 
-. Ts: the Regal Sonic > nuts 
O the King's moſt (OIRE, or May it pleaſe 
excelient Majeſty, 8 your Majeſty. D 
To his Royal Highneſs May it pleaſe your Royal 
the Prince of Mals. IHighnels, 
he ſame to any other of them, varying only the 
Title and Sex. 3 -. FI. 


AE» Do the Niliiiy. 5 | 
To his Grace A. 2 My Lord Duke. 
Duke of B. Your. Grace. 


Io the Moſt Noble A, 


Marquis of B. . ) Your Lordſhip, 
Jo the Right Hon. A, ya < | 
ot NG IN ve 
To the Rt Hon. A. My Lord. 
Lord Viſcount B. { Your Lordfhip. - 


To the Rt Hon. A. 
Lord B. 


. — 
* | 


* fs, Youth have generally Occafion to write Letters before 

. they have arrived at ſuch a Competency of Reading or Know- 

edge / which ſome do never arrive at ] as is ſufficient to ſhew 
them evhat is pertinent and proper, and what is not /o; it is 

preſumed this additional Chapter ſ being defigned to remedy ſuch 

Miftakes and Improprieties as young Writers are maſt liable to) 

evill be very uſeful, ; TRIO 


My Lord Marquis. | 
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The Ladies are addreſſed according to the Rank of 

their Huſbands. 

All the Sons of Dukes and Marquiſſes have the Ti- 
' tle of Lord and Rt Hon. Allo the eldeſt Sons 
of Earls. This is called the Courteſy of England. 

All the younger Sons of Earls, the Sons of Viſ- 
counts and of Barons, are ſtiled Eſquires, and 

Honourable as, To the Hon. A. B. Eſq; Sir. 

All the Daughters 'of Dukes, Marquifles, and Earle, 

are Ladies. All the Daughters of Viſcounts and 
Barons are Honourable z a8, To the Hon. Mrs 

A. B. Madam r 

The Title of Rt Hon. is given to all Privy Counſel- 


lors, and to the Lord Mayorsof London, York, and 


Dublin; alſo to the Lord Propoſt of Edinburgh. | 
All Perſons bearing the King's Commiſſions, are ſti- 
led Honourable ; and every Servant to the King 
on the Civil and Military Liſts, alſo to ry of the "oY 

. Royal Family, | is ſtiled Efquire. ' © | 
D the Parliament. 2 8 
To the Rt Hon: the Lords: My Lords. orb = 


Spiritual and Temporal C May it pleaſe your Lord- 
in Parliament aſſembled ) ſhips. - 

To the Hon. the Knights, ) Gentlemen. 
Citizens, and Burgeſſes, & May it pleaſe your Ho- | 
in Parliament aſſembled. . nours. 2 

To the Rt Hon. A. B. 


Eſq; Speaker of the Hon. 
Houſe of Commons.“ 

To .the- Clergy... | 

To the moſt Rev. —_ My "PL 


Sir. 


ep Fo B- Lord Arch- Your. Grace, 1 8 


— ä 


He ir CAA one we of his Mojo s moſt Hencaruble Tria y 
Council, 


— 
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To the Rt Rev. Father in God, My Lord. _ 
the Lord Biſhop of A. \ Your, Loan.” 
To the Rev. A. B. D. D. Dean R Doc 
of C. or Archdeacon or Chan- Mr b ny 
cellor of D. or Frebendary, Re Sir. z 
top. ev. Sir. 
All Rectors, Sid Curates, Ledlurers, and 


Clergymen of inferior Denomination, are ſtiled 
Reverend. 


The Officers of the King's Houſehold are addreſ. 
ſed according to their Quality or Office; giving the 


Preference to thoſe who are moſt honourable. 


| In ſuperſcribing to Perſons relating to their O. 

ces, their Stile of Employment muſt be mentioned. 

| The Commiſſioners of the Civil Liſt are addreſſed 
according to their Rank, and are ſtiled Right Ho- 


a nourable; 28, 


f 5 To the Right Hou. the 13 Commilifoncrs of = 
the e ally of Trade and Plantations, of the 


Admiralty, &c.— Your Lord ſhips. 


The Commiſſioners of the Cuſtoms, Exciſe, Salt | 
Duty, Stamp Duty, Navy, &c. are called Honour: - 
able; ſome of them being commonly Privy Coun- 
ſellors, it is uſual to ſtile them collectively Right 


HFonourable: as, — Sirs, Your Honours. 


Ia the Army all Noblemen are ſtiled according t to 
| their Rank, with the Additions of their Empl 


ment. 


All Colonels are ſtiled Honourable 3 28, the Hon. 


Cal. A. B. 


| All inferior Officers hw the Name of their Em- | 
ployment ſet firſt; as, Major A. B. Capt. A. B. c. 


In the Navy all Noblemen are ſtiled according to 


their Quality a and Office; and all Admirals, without ; 


being Peers, are ſtiled Honourable. 
The other Officers as in the Arm 


All Ambaſſadors have the Title ofa hace wt 
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ded to elt Quality, as have all Plenipotentiaries 
and Governors abroad, and the Lords Juſtices of 
Ireland: : 
Al Judges, if Privy Counſellors, are led Right 
| Hon. if not, Hon. as, 
The Right Hon. A. B. Lord Chancellor. 
The Right Hon. Sir A. B. Lord Chief Juſtice. 
The Hon. A. B. Eſq; Lord Chief Baron. . © 
The Hon. A. B. Eſa; one of the Juſtices of, . 
All others in the Law according to their Office 
or Rank; every Barriſter having the Title of Eſq; 
given him. | 
All Gentlemen in Commiſſion of the Peace, have 
the Title of Eſquire and Worſhipful; as have all | 
Sheriffs and Recorders. _ | 
The Aldermen and Recorder of Lows: are 
ſtiled Right Worſhipful; as are all e of Cors | 
porations, except Lord May s.. 5 
All Governors of Hoſpitals, Gollegei, Dec. if coo- 
ſiting of Magiſtrates, or having any among them, | 
are ſtiled Right Worſhiptul or Vorthiphul, as r 5 
Titles may be. | 
Incorporated Bodies are called Hondas as; | 
the Hon. Court of Directors of the Eaſt 1 Fend ?, 
pany, Se. 15 
be Honourable. the Bub-Governdes;” Depu ty 5 
Governors, and Directors of the Bank of Eogland, 
the South Sea Company, &c. e 
Or elſe Worſhipful; as, 
The Maſters = Wardens of the Worlbight 
Company of Mercers. | 
It is uſual to call a Baronet and Knight, Honour- | 
able, and their Wives Ladies. 
The Method of addrefling Men of Trade and 
Buſineſs, Friends, Relations, and Acquaintances, is 
ſo well known, chat it is needleſs to inſert it here. 


cHAp. 


- © 
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Worps the ſame, or very. nearly alike, in Gund ta 
different in Signification and Spelling... 


IL, to be troubled 
: Ale: to drink 
Aix, to breathe in 
Heir, to an Eſtate 
Are, we or — are 
. Ant; ee 
Aunt, an Uncle's Wife 
An, the Article 
Ann, a Woman's Name 
Bail, a Suret: 
Bale, of Cloth” __. 
Ball, a round Thing 
Bawl, to cry out 
Ber, Drink 


Bear, carry 


Hier, carriage for the dead 


Baize, Cloth 
Bays, Bay Tree 
Beyt, Governors 

Be, to be 
Bee, an Inſect. 
Bean, Grain 
Been, was at a Place 
Bel, an Idol 
Bell, of Metal 

Bear, a Beaſt 
Boor, a Country Fellow 


Bore, to make a Hole 


Bolt, for a Door 
Boult, ſift Meal 
Bou, to bend 
E a Branch 


1 


4 


I Bred, brought up 
BY | Buy, with Money. 


| Bronſe, to feed fg 


* % 


9 Seal, of a Letter, Ge. * 
* Cell, a Hut or Cave 
Sell, to diſpoſe of 


1 Sint, to ſettle down 


I Clerk, of a Pariſh 


Di. 
Cl 
C 
Cl 
Boy, a Lad | 0 
| Buoy, to bear up | 
Bread, to eat 0 


By, near 


B. acceſſar; 
Breaus, he breweth': | 
| Bruiſe, to ſqueeze . 
Brows, over the Eye 


Bur, Except 
Butt, to ſhoot at 

Cain, the Murderer 4 
| Care, to walk with ' 

Call, to ery out 
Carol, for a Periwig, 27 

Can, to be able 
Cann, to drink out of 
Cart, to carry Log + in 
Chart, a Map © © 1 
Ceil, to plaiſter 


Chad, did purſue 
Chaſte, virtuous 
Cingue, five © 


Clark, a Sirname - 


Clauſe, of a . 
Claws 


* 
Ls 
it 


The 


Cloſe, to ſhut up 

Cloths, Webs . 
Could, if he would 

Cud, of Cattle 
"Cruel. fierce 


= | Crewel, Worſted 


L 


Dane, of Denmark 
Deign, to grant 
Dam, to ſtop Water 
Damn, to condemn 
Day, the Morning 
Dey, a Governor 
Dear, of great Price 
Deer, in a Park 
Dew, on the Graſs | 
Due, a Debt 
Die, to deceaſe 
Dye, to ſtain Cloth 
Diet, Proviſion 
Dyet, Aſſembly 
Do, to act 
Doe, the F mls Deer 
Done, ated. 
Dun, Colour 
Ear, of the Head 
Ere, before 
* to work for 
Tearn, to pity 
Yarn, Linen, De. 


Fane, a Weathercock | 


Fain, deſirous 
Feign, to diſſemble 
Faint, weary 
Feint, a Pretence 
Fait, comely 
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Claws, of a Bird | Fore, Diet | 
Claaths, Garments Fir, Wood 


Fur, on the Skin 
Floor, of a Room 


| Flour, for Bread 
-| Flower, of the Field 


Fool, an Idiot 
Foul, dirty 


Foul, a Bird | 
Gall, on the Liver 


Gaul, a Frenchman, 
Gilt, with Gold 


| Guilt, Sin 


Greaſe, Fat 
Greece, a Country 
| Grean, to ſigh. 
Grown, larger 
rot, a Cave 
 Groat, Four- pence 
| Hail, to ſalute | 
Hale, to drag along. 
Hair, of the Head 


5 | Here, in the Field 


Hart, a Beaſt 
ee the Seat of Life 


| Heel, of the Foot 
Heal, to cure a Wound 
1 Hd, of the Body 

| Heed, to take Care 

[ Hear, to hearken 


Here, in this Place 
Hie, to make Haſte | 
High, lofty 
Him, that Man 
Hymn, a Dong 
Hire, Wages 


Higher, 
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| - Higher, more high 

His, of him 
Hiſs, to deride 

Haur, of the Day 
Our, belonging to us 
Hulle, Hollowneſs 
I hole, perfect 
Hlaorſe, a Beaſt 
22. with Cold 

e, Colour 

Heu, to cut down 


Hugh, a Man's Name 20 


oy A myſelf 
Bye, to ſee with: 
£1}, E will 


| Ile, in the Church. _ 


Ne, an Iſland. 
In, within 
Inn, for Travellers 
Kill, to murder 
Kiln, for Bricks 
2 for 5 Lock. 
ay, for Ships 
„ leſt that 
Leajt, ſmalleſt. 
ind, a Member- 
Limn, to paint 
TLoath, to abhor 
Loth, unwilling 
Led behold- 
Lobo, humble 
Toꝛber, to letdown: 
Lour, to frown 


Lane, a narrow Paſt: lage | 


Lain, did lie 
Made, finiſhed. 
Maid, a wha 


| 
| Mail, Trunk Bag 


Mayor, Magilrate 
| Mon e, to ride on 


KY p 


| Men, Bchavieuy! - 


| Mote, in the Eye 


* 


Paus, of Glaſs 
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Main, chief Thing 
ane, of a Horſe 


Male, he - + : 


Mead, Liquor 


Mede, one of M allet 9 


Mean, worthicſs: 


Meat, to eat: 
Mret, together 


Mete, to "meaſtire- | 
Mecos, for Hawks: 
| dire, to meditate 
Might, Streny th. 5 
| Mite, in Cheeſe. 


Meat, a Ditch 


Moan, to lament: 


Moon, cut down: 


Naim, a Place 


| Nane, Title 


Oar of a Boat 


9 Ore, of Metal 


Of, belonging to 
of, at a Diſtauce 
Oh ! alas 


"IO Py to be indebted to 


One, in Number 
UL on, did wit: 

Our, of us 
ae ſixty Minutes 

Pats, Colour 
Hail, a Veſſel 
Pain, or Grief 


Pair, 


Patt) 


Piece, of Gold, o. 


Plaice, a Fith © 
Plate, of Metal 


Plumb, a Leaden Weight 
Pole, a Stick 1 
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Pair, a Couple 
Par, to cut off e 


Pauſe, a a Stop 
Paws, of a Beaſt | 
Peal, upon Bells . 


Peace, Love- 


Pear, a Fruit 
Peer, a Lord 
Pier, for ſhips 
Pike, a Fiſh 
Pique, a Quarrel 
Place, o 8 


Plain, cler 
Plane, a Tool, Tree, Oc. 
Plait, as the Hair 


Pleaſe, to content 
Plum, a Fruit 


Pill, to cut Hair 
Poor, needy * 
Pour, as Water 
Power, Strength 
Praiſe, Commendation | 
Prays, he prayeth 
Pray, to beſeech 
Prey, a Booty 
Deen, a King's Wife 
Dean, a dirty Slut 
Rain, Water 
Reign, of a King 
Rein, of a Bridle 


Raiſe, to ſet up 5 

Raze, to pull down 

Rays, Sun Beams 
Read, I read 


IKeed, 4 Shrub 
Peel, take the Outſide off [ 


| 


E to erect 


Kere, half-boiled 


Rhyme, Verſe 


| Rime, a freezing Miſt 


Right, juſt, true 


| Rite, Ceremony 


Wright, a Workman 
Write, with a Pen. 
Road, the Highway ' 


N Rode, did ride 


Roe, a kind of Deer 
Row, of Trees, G. 
| Rome, a City 


IKoom, of a Houſe 


Roct, of Plants 


IRout, to defeat 


Sail, of a Ship 
Sale, of Goods 
Sac ene, of a Stage 


Iscen, beheld © 


Seas, great Waters 


Sees, ke ſees 


Seize, to lay hold of 

*Ceaſe, to forbear . 
Seem, to appear 

Seam, that was ſewed 
Seer, a Prophet 

Scar, to burn 
Sent, awa' 


| Scent, a Smell 
(en. an Hundred 


Shew, to make appear 
SH; 


- Shoe, for the Foot 
$hoar, cut, Wc. | 
Shore, the Water-coaſt 
Sign, a Token 
Sine, in Geometry 
S:ght, ſeeing 
Cite, to ſummon 
Sleight, Dexterity 
Slight, to deſpiſe 
_ She, ſour Fruit 
© Sloaw, tardy 
Sole, of the Shoe 
Soal, a Fiſh 5 
Same, a Part 
Sum, the Whole 
Sen, a Man Child 
Sun, in the Fi irmament 
Soon, quickly 
"Ren. to faint 
Sore, an Ulcer 
Soar, to mount up 
i 
Sins, with Seed 
Stair, a Step 
Stare, to look earneſtly 
: Steal, to rob 
Steel, Metal 
- Stead, a Place 
. Steed, a Horſe 
Stile, a Paſſage 
Style, in Writing 
Stood, did ſtand 
Stud, an Emboſſment 
Sue, at Law _ 
Sew, with a Needle 
Sow, a Swine 


Szweat, of the Brow 
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Sweet, delicious 


W Thee, a perfonal Name 
| There, at that Place 


Tacks, ſmall Nails 

| Tax, a Subſidy. 

| Tail, the Fad 

Tale, a Story 

| Tai, to corrupt 

Tent, for Soldiers 
Team, for Horſes 

Teem, to pour out 
The, an Article 


Their, of them | 
| Throne, a Seat of State 
{ Thrown, caſt 
Time, when 
Ty me, a ſweet Herb 

To, unto 
Toe, of the Foot 


I Tuo, a Couple 


| Too, likewiſe _ 

| Tour, a Journey 

Tower, for Defence 

Vale, Valley 

Veil, Covering 

Fas: Uſeleſs 

Vein, of the Body . 
Ure, Cuſtom, Se. 


17 our, of you _ | | 
Wain, a Cart or Waggon 
| Fane, to decreaſe + 


Ware, Merchandiſe 


Waift, the Middle 
Waſte, to ſpend 
Hf dE to poiſe 


Wi, 


. v., er 5 
a r * 1 71 = © 


” — * A 5 1 - * 8 N "2% 
b 1 r e FF r 
222 rn RP Ag oi 2 Ws hs 4 55 


| ear, to put on Cloa WM 
| Were, as it were 
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Mey. forty Buſhels Yew, a Tree | 

heal, a Pimple | Ewe, a Sheep 
mom of a Cart, c. Tobe, of Oxen 
C.. | I atk, of an 186 
W. ch ſeven Days 1 | 


Pn. 
EE EE 


WO RDS of I 5558 | 
BA L, a Man's Name Canon, a Law 


r n is * * * n CL ent WY en LW r EE * 
ALD 2 3 . D £4 » * N „ 4552 RA 7 Sh D 1 Ty 


Able, powerful | Capital, Chief 
Aan Eſteem Capitol, a Tower 4 
Arcompt, Reckoning Captor, a Prize Faker 
Advice, Counſel Capture, a Prize taken 
Adviſe, to counſel | Cellar, for Liquor 
te Alley, Mixture of Metal Seller, one that ſells 
Allay, to eaſe the Pain Cen/ſer, for Incenſe 
Alley, a narrow Paſſage Cenſor, a Reformer 
Ally, Friend, Soe. WT e, to judge 
Allouw'd, granted ; eiling, for a Room 
Aloud, great Noiſe | Sealing, ſetting. a ©” 
Altar, for Sacrifice | Cittern, an Inſtrument 
Alter, to change Citron, Fruit 
Ajcent, going up Centry, a Guard 
Ajent, Agreement Century, 100 Years 


Auger, Carpenter's Tool | Choler, Anger 
Augur, A Soothſayer | Collar, for the Neck 
Bacon, Hog's Fleſh. Coclet, a Schedule 
Babes, in an Oven | Coquet, a fickle Woman 
Beacon, Notice of Danger | Concert, of Muſic 
Beckon, with the Hand | Conſort, Wife of a King 
Berry, Fruit | Couſin, a Relation 
Bury, to inter the Dead (ozen,. to cheat 
Breaches,broken Places | Council, Aſſembly 


* 
ä 


Breeches, to wear | Counſel, Ad vice = 
Borough, a Corporation | Courant, a News- paper 
Burrow, for Rabits Currant, a Fruit 
Cannon, a Gun Current, a rea 


: " 9 Courier 
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Courier, a Meſſenger 
Cur rier, a Leather-drefier | 
Cymbal, an Inftrument | 
Symbol, a Sign | 
Cruel, inhuman 
_ Crewel, Worſted 
Cypreſs, a Tree 
_ Cyprus, an Iſland 
Colour, white or black 
Culler, a Sorter of Goods 
Defer, to put off 
Der, to diſagree 


Deſcent, going down | 


Difent, to diſagree 
Neſert, Merit 

 Deſart, a Wilderneſs 
Dire, dreadful 

” ' Dyer, a Stainer of Cloth 
Diet, Proviſions 

Dyet, Aſſembly 
Enow, in Number 

_ Enough, in Quantity 

_ £#xtant, in being. 


5 Extent, Diſtance 


Fulba, a Diſeaſe a 
7 lon, a Criminal 


Philip a Man's Name 
Francis, a Man 

F. aucesʒ a Woman 
Geſture, Carriage 

Jeſter, a merry Fellow 
Grander, greater 

Grandeur, Greatneſs 


Haves, Gol 8 T hrone 
Haven, Harbour 
Lale, lazy 


| 


4 


| 
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Idol, an Image 
Incith, to (tir up 


| Infe ght, Knowledge 
i  Tſndif, to proſecute 


Indite, to compoſe _ 
Latin, a Language 
Latten, Tin 


Leen, to make leſs 


Lehn, in Reading 


Lettice, a Woman's N ame 


Lettuce, an Herb 


Liar, a Teller of Lies 
Lyre, muſical Inſtrument 
Lower, let down 

| Lowes to frown _ 
Manner, Cuſtom 
"If unor, a Lordſhip 
e Dung 
Marſhal, of an Is 
Martial, warltke 
1 a Bird 


Martin, a Man' 8 Name 3 


Medal, a Coin | 
Meddle, to buſy one's s Self 
Melal, Gold, Dr. 


AMettle, Britknefs, Wc, 
Fillip, with the Finger N 


Maſuge, an Errand 
Meſſuage, an Houle, De. 


- Afortar, to pound in 


Mortir, made of Lime 


Ordnance, . Cannon 
Ordinance, Commandm, 
Parſon, of a Pariſli | 
Perfon, Somebody. 
Pallas, a Goddeſs 
Palace, of a King 
Paſter, a Jeacher 
Paſlure 


— 
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Paſture, Ground gd 
Pattern, to copy after 
Patron, a Protector 
Pane; 6 Free” 
Popular, loved by People 
Practire, Exerciſe 
Practiſe, to exerciſe 
Preſence, being here 
Preſents, Gifts 97 
Princes, a King's Sons 
Princeſi, a King's Daugh. 
Profit, Advantage 
Prophet, a Foreteller | 
Ranconr, Hatred 
 Ranker, more thick. 
EKaſer, the Inſtrument 


EY 


1. 
- Relic, the Remainder. 

Reliat, a Widow — © 
Recent, new, freſh 


| Reſent, to be angry 


Saver, that ſaveth 


| Saviour, the Redeemer 
”— Savour, Smell! 


| Sterling, 


Starling, a Bird 
Engliſh Money - 
Satan, the Devil 
Sattin, a Sort of Silk _ 
Senate.a Parliament, Oc. 
Sennight, a Week _ 
Value, Worth 


1 Valley, a Dale or Vale 


Razure, taken out. 


Viol, for Muſic 


Vial, or Phial, of Glaſss 


3 


8 


/a ace, Help | 
A lee Helpers 
Barbara, a Woman 
Barbary, a Country 
Barkerry, a Fruit 

Cellary, an Herb 
Salary, Wages _ 

Chronical, Continuance 
Chronicle. an Hiſtory 
Calendar, of Months 


Calender, to ſmooth Cloth | 


Complement, Remainder 

Compliment, a Ceremony 
Deference, Reſpe&t 

Difference, Diſagreement 
Eminent, famous 


Wo As of n | Syllables. 7 1 


* 


Exerciſe, Labour 
Exorciſe, to conjure. 
' Geutinous, ſticking 
Gluttonous, greedy, _ 
Ingenious, of quick Parts 
Ingenuous, candid, fincere 
 Eethargy, Sleepinefs 
Liturgy, Common Prayer 
Paraſite, a Flatterer 
| Parricide, a Murderer 
Populace, com. People 
Populous, full of People 
Precedent, Example 
Preſident, that preſides 
Premiſes, introductory 


Premiſſer, Lands, &c. 


Inminent, approaching 


7 


Principle, a Maxim 


2 Prin- 


— 
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Princigal, . 
 Propheſy, to foretel 


[2 Prophecy, a' pp. ghcoand 
Seignior, a Lord 
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Senior, elder 


Vacation, Time of Re. | 
1 pite | 


« T4 ocation, a Calling 


| Fol made di 


AB, Barbara 
Babe, a Child 
Bar, Hindrance 
Bare, naked 
©" a ſmall Piece 
Bite, with the Teeth. 
_ Breath, Air 
Breathe, to take Air 


6. | -. Can, to be able ' © 
Cane, à Staff 5 


Chin, of the Face 
Ching, a Back-bone 
Cab, a Whelp 
Cube, a Die 

Da 
| Bay, Lady 
| Din, Noife - 

Dige, eat a Rader 

Fat, well liking 
Gate, Deſtiny 

Fun, to blow 
Fane, Weathercock 

Far, at a Diſtance 
Fare, Entertainment 

Fin, of a Fiſh 
Fi ine, brave 

Gat, did get 
Gate, a Door 

Haft, thou haſt 
Haſle, Iren 


7 HE in Sound and 8 Signification by the 
Addition of e final the Uſe of which fee in p. 7. 


_ | Mane, of a Horſe 


to ſtop Water 4 


| Node. a : Knot 


Note, to obſerve = 


I Pate, the Head : 

| Plat, of Ground 
| Plate, of Metal 
Plumb, to ſound © 
Plum, a Fruit 
Quit, to leave 

| Quite, altogether 


Hop, a bitter Fruit 

Hope, to expect 
Hug, to embrace 

Huge, very large 

| Kir, Relations 

Kine, Cows © 

Mad, diſtracted . 

| Made, dene | 


Man, in Stature 


Mar, to ſpoil. 
Mare, a Beaſt 
Mat. Matthew _ 
Mate, a Companion 
1 Met, come rogerher - 
Mete, to meaſure 
Nod, with the Head 


On, upon 
| One, an Unit 
- Pat, fit, Oe. | 


Rag, 
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Rag, of Cloth I Stare, to gaze, c. 
| Rage, N Din, lean, Cc. 
Rob, to ſteal _ |'Thine, of tbee 
Robe, along Garment | Trip, to go nimbly 
Rot, to confume = 'Tripe, of an Ox © 
Role, by Cuſtom Tun, in Weight 
Scar, from a Wound Tune, in Muſic 
Scare, to affright 1 Van, the Front 
Scrap, a Bit „Fun, a Wentherecck 
Scrape, with a Knife | Us, from we 
Sham, a Pretence Uſe, common Practice 
Shame, Difgrace Mar, fighting- 
cc Maſter Iare, Merchandiſe 
Lire, i her! ti pet 
r . | Wine, to drink 
Stage, to ſtand upon | Wan, pale 
Star, in e 3 WOW; 10 decreaſe ; 
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. 
Of RRE TORIC Al. TRoPEs and Fre IGURES. 


Trope is the changing of a ſingle Word in a2 
Sentence from its proper Signification to that 
of another, bearing ſome Affinity, Agreement, or 
| Conerariety to the former, —And a Figure implies 
* like Change in all the Parts of a Sentence. _ 
. A METAPHOR is the Change of a Word from 
its 3 Signification to another, or a Simile in- 
tended to illuſtrate the Thing we ſpeak of without 
the Sign of Compariſon; as, He Bas a flony, (i. e. a 
hard) Heart. Love is blind (i. e. without Fhou ght) 
He is. full of Metal, (i. e. Life). The golden (i. e. 
pure, untainted) A ge A Tide (i. e Exceſs, or Over- 
flowing) of Paſſion. "G od is a Shield to good Men, (i. e. 
guards as a Miele him that bears it againſt the At- 
5 3 ae 


— 


— — 
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| tacks and Strokes of an Enemy; ſo does the good | 


Providence of God protect good Men from the 


Power of their Enemies. But ſhould we ſay, God 
7s as a Shield to good Men, then it becomes a Simile 
or Compariſon: So that a Metaphor is ſtricter or 
cloſer than a Compariſon, and a Compariſon looſer 
and leſs compact than a Metaphor. 3 

2. METoONoOMrT is putting one Name for another, 
on Account of the near Relation there is between 
them, and ſometimes the Effect for the Cauſe, or the 
contrary as, He underflands the Engliſh Tongue (i. e. 
Language) perfetly. Give Ear (i. e. Attention) 
_ The Land (i. e. the People) mourns. Pale Death 


E (i. e. Death cauſing Paleneſs)— The Inventor is put 


for the Invented; as Mars (i. e. War) rages, The 
Author for his Works; as, Read Horace (i. e. bis 
| Writings.)—The Inſtrument for the Cauſe; as, His 
Tongue (i. e. Eloquenee) defends him, &. 
3. SYNEDOCHE implies the Whole by a Part, 
or a Part by the Whole; as, He is an honeft Soul- 
(i. e. Man.) A bright Genius (i. e. Man.) The Orator 
with Troper abounds (i. e. elegant Language.) The 
Soldier (i. e. Soldiers) undergoes great Hardſhips. Sr- 
veral Winters he dwelt under this Roof (i. e. ſeveral 
Tears within this Houſe.) 4 Ship's Metal (i. e. 
Suns.) He is a goed Hand (i. e. Workman.) Thi: 
i an excellent Bottom (i. e. Ship.) © 
4. An [ronwr is diſſembling or changing the pro- 
per-Signification of a Word or Sentence to quite the 
contrary, and is uſed by Way of Pleaſantry, Raillery, * 
Inſult, or Abuſe;. as, A brave (i. e. idle) Watchman 
indeed to ſſeep. Your Bthavicur and Addreſs muff cer- 
tainly engage every Body in 8 Fawour (i. e. none.) 
— The Character of the Pe 
and the Air of Deriſion that appears in the Speaker 
or Deſcriber, fufficiently diſcover the Diſſimulat ion— 
— 1 . Dryden 


erſon ironically praiſed,, 


7. A PP E N DFE: 175 
Dryden humourouſty ridicules the Egyptian Worſhip, 


in à laughing, ironical Encomium of their Leek and 


Onion Gods. . 4 N 
« The Egyptian Rites the Jebuſites embrac d, 


&«. Where Gods were recommended by their Taſte: 


« Sich ſavoury Deities muſt needs be good, 
« 4s ſerve at once for Worſhip and for Food. 


5. A CATACHREsS1s is the Change of a Word 
from its proper Signifieat ion to an improper one, or 


it borrows the Name of one Thing to expreſs ano- 


ther; as, To hold (i. e. to lay) a Wager. To male 


(i..e. teach) a Dog. An eternal (i. e. perfect) Bean : 55 yl 


He threatens (i. e. promiſes) a Favour: 


6. An ALLEGORY means one Thing by ſaying 
t 


another, and partakes of the Nature 


he Simile, 


Parable, or Fable: Or it may be termed a Series. 


or Chain of Metaphors continued; as, Having em- 
 barked in this Affair, wwe have paſſed the Shoals, and 


now fair Gales promiſe to bring us into an agr eeable Ha- 


ven. Venus grows cold without Ceres and Bacchus, 


(i. e. Love grows cold without Bread and Wine.) 


An Allegory ſerves ta- convey. our Meaning in 


Diſguiſe, when plain and literal Expreſſions may 


Perſon or Party we intend to inſtruct by it. It is 


often uſed for Magnificence and Loftineſs, to raiſe 
Wonder, and gratify Curioſity.— An Allegory muſt. 


throughout be ſimilar in its Circumſtances to the 
Cauſe or Story it would repreſent or illuſtrate, and 


continued to the laſt. 


the ſame Metaphor which was choſen at firſt be 1 


7. The HreerBorts exceſſively enlarges- or 
diminiſhes the Reality of Things, either by Com- 
pariſon or otherwiſe ; as, Stiſt at Lightning. Whater 
than Snow. - Extol bis Fame above. the Skies. Snails 


do not trawl ſo flow. Lighter thun a Feather. 


% Camilla 
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|; nm Camille. Ex 

; « Outfript the W ind i in Speed upon the. 1 = 
« Flew ver the Fields, nor hurt the bearded Grain; 
She fauept the Seas, and as fo eferm's along, +. 
«« Her Hing Feet unbath'd in Bitlows hung“. 

To magnify the Height of Wonder, Things great, 

new, and admirable, extremely pleaſe the Mind of 

Man; but Trifles, dreſſed up in gaudy Ornaments 

and an affected Sublime, give intolerable Piſguſt to 

a Perſon of ſound Diſcernment and refined Taſte. 

Therefore Temper and Judgment are requiſite both 
n the Exceſs and Defe of this Trope ; for te ad- 
mire worthleſs or trifling Things, and to deſpiſe the 

Reverſe, betrays Weakneſs. and Stupidity, andy in 

the latter Caſe Enxy and Malice. 

8. A SaRCASM is keen and biting, and fe the 

true Spirit of Satire in it; as, Phyſecian, cure thy off | 
Cyrus, thy Thirft was Blood, now drink thy Fill.” 

9. An ANFONOMASIA is'putting an Appellaive 
or common Name for a proper. Name; as, The J 
Orator, for Cicera:; the Apoſtle, for St Faul; be ita 
Vero, i. e. a cruel Perſon. 

10. A PARABLE illuſtrates and nie the Senſe 
by Way of Compariſon. or Zimilitude; Pd He i 
Ny as. Lamb to the Slaughter. 

. A CLIMAx is a Gradation wherein ts Ward 
or Expreſiion which ends the firſt Member of a Pe · 
riod begins the ſecond, and ſo on; as, Folly begets | 
Pride, Pride is the Author of Confu geen, and i Cf 7.8 
of AH. ry. 

12. An ANTINET&BOLE ſignifies t two Thing 
ſet in Oppoſition to each other, either by Way of 
Contraſt or Agreement; as, Contentment is had ty 
ſuiting our Defires to Things, and not Things to our De- 
res. Rich and Poor, Young and Old, are equally ſub- 
. to Death. The Poor are- Opec. whale the py | 


] 


— 
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are careſſed. Love is a painful Pleaſure. Virtue may 
be overpowered, but not overthbrou m. 

13. A PaRALEPS18 is a pretended Omiſfion of 
ſome Things purely to make an Advantage by re- 

citing them, and implies a Deſign upon the Hearers; 
as, I all ſay nothing of his private Charities. I paſs 
by his extenſive Bounty in the Education of poor Children 
and Orphans. 5 5 1 


| 14. Dia$ARMUS is a Figure whereby we ſhortly 

| anſwer, -or rather evade, a Thing whic would be. 

| tedious to mention; as, hat matters it to reply ta 
an Argument foreign to the Purpoſe? _. 
„ Though the Names, Number, and Species 

| of figurative Expreſſion, in Diſcourſe and Writing, 

, are almoſt infinite; yet the above-mentioned are 

] looked upon as the principal ones, as from them 

| moſt of the Reſt are e 0 ſo nearly connected 

G therewith, that the Diſtinctions are ſcarcely con- 
; WM cfivable, or even neceſſary to be taught in Schools: 

, Though for a more critical Knowledge in the Art 

b of Speaking and Writing, I would, recommend to. 
Youth (in their Courſe of Reading for Edjfication) 
a critical Peruſal of that fuller Rhetoric laid down in; 

| | Dedſley's Preceptor; out of which I fhall juft give. _ 
4 the Names and mere Definitions of what he calls 
TY the moſt moving Figures of Speech, as the beſt, 

r Means of pointing to che ſaid Book for a due Peru- 

5 ſal of the Examples and Illuftrations, which being 
9 there laid down in the moſt practical end perſpi- 
5 cuous Manner, cannot fail of edifying and im- 
of proving the Taſte of any Engliſh Scholar whe. 

by wy peruſes them, but what Youth cannot be ſup- 

*g 5 ed capable of at the Time of learning this Gram- 
þ- | Ar. e | ; J Tp 2 Ts £4 „ 
cb 1. EXCLAMAT10N.is a Figure that exprefles the 
f Breaking-out and Vehemence of any Paſſion 


2, Daus t: 
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2. Doux expreſſes the Debate of the Mind 
with itſelf upon a preſſing Difficulty, A Man i; 
a ſevere Strait and Perplexity, firſt takes up one Re· 
ſolution, and then lays it aſide; after, thinks another 
Method more convenient, and then changes again, 
He is toſſed to and fro with ſtrong Tides of Paffion, 
and at laſt, aſter terrible Struggles, ſcarce fixes upon 
a final Determination. 

3. CoRRECTION is a Figure er a Man earn- 
egi retracts and recalls what he had ſaid dr reſolved. 
4. SUPPRESSION is a Figure whereby a Perſon in 
Rage, or any other Diſturbance of Mind, ſpeaks not 
Out all he means, but ſuddenly breaks off dl. rey 

. OM15$10N. is, when an Author pretends that 
he conceals, and admits what he declares. 

6. ADDREss or APOSTROPHE is, when in a vehe» | 


ment Commotion a Man turns himſelf on all Sides, 


and applies to the Living and Dead, to Angels and 
Nen, to Rocks, Groves, and Rivers. LE 
R F SUSPENSION begins and carries on a Period or 

Di courſe in ſuch a Manner as pleaſes the Reader 
all along, and keeps him in Expectation of ſome 
conſiderable Thing in the Concluſion, 

8. INTEKROGAT1ON is, when the Writer or 
Orator raiſes Queftions, and returns Anſwers; not 
| as if he was in a Speech or continued Iiſcourſe, 
| but in Dialogue or Conference with the Reader, 
Auditor, or Adverſary. 5 
9. PREVENTION is, when an Author ſtarts an 
| Oj:ftion, which he foreſees miy be made againſt | 

any Thing he affirms, defires, or adviſes to, and 
gives an. Anſwer- to =. | 
to. . Conces510N freely allows ſomething that 
= might bear Diſpute, or obtain ſomething that 3 
an would have granted to him, and which 1 he 
thinks cannot ny be denied. 


rY ” 


11. Ru- 


the ſame Senſe in different Words. Care is to be 
; taken that we run not into inſipid Tautology, nor 
: affect a trifling Sound and Chime of inſignificant 
1 Words, All Turns and Repetition are ſo that do 
4 not contribute to the Strength and Luſtre of the 
T Diſcourſe, or at leaſt one of them. 


. AMPLIFICATION | is, when every chief Ex- 

wa ion in a Period adds Strength and Advantage 

io what went before; and fo the Senſe all along 

heightens, till the Period de Aerdulz and agree 
ably cloſed. | 

. Oulssfom or Cori Air is, when aha 

Conjunctions or little Particles that connect W ords 


"WH together are left out, repreſenting Haſte, or Kar- 


1 neſtneſs of Paſſion. 
15. OPppos1rfioN is a Figure whereby Things 


ncar, that they may ſet off each other. 
16. COMPARISON beautifully ſets off and iltoſ- 


to another, to which it bears 2 2 manifeſt Relation 
and Refemblance. 
17. LivELyY N is ſuch a ftrong a 
beautiful Repreſentation of a Thing, as to give the 
Reader a diſtinct View and ſatisfactory Notion of it. 

18. VistoN or IMAGE is a Repreſentation of 
Things diſtant or unſeen, in order to raiſe Wonder, 


f 


and Emphaſis, that, as the Poet has a full View of 
the whole Scene he deſcribes, ſo he makes the Rea- 
der ſee i it in the ſame ſtrong Light. 
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11. ReeETITION is a Figure «hh gracefully | 
and emphatically repeats either the ſame Word, or 


12. PERIFHRASIS, or CiRcvMLOCUTION, uſes 
more and ſometimes leſs plain Words to avoid ſome 
Inconvenience and ill Effects which would proceed 
Tom expreſſing a Thing in fewer or plainer Words. 


very different or contrary are compared and bet : 


trates one Thing by reſembling and comparing it | 


Terror, or Compaſſion; made with ſo much Lite 


19. PRo- 


— 


% Te Ab PHH DIN 


19. Pro8oPOPELA, perſonifying, or raiſing Qua- 
lities or Things inanimate into Perſons, has two 
Parts: | | 1 5 755 F 
_” The firſt is, when good and bad Qualities, Acci- 
_ dents, and Things inanimate, are introduced in Di. 
courſe, and deſcribed as living and rational Beings. 

The ſecond is, when we give a Voice to inani- 
mate Things; and make Rocks, Woods, Rivers, 
Buildings, &c. to expreſs the Paſſions of rational 

Creatures. „% er Ting gl . 

20. CHANGE of Tiux is when Things done and 

| 5 are deſcribed as now r preſent. This 

orm of Expreſſion places the Thing to be repre- 

ſented in a ſtrong and prevalent Light before us, 
and makes us Spectatort rather than Hearers. 

21. CHANGE of PERSON has ſome Variety.,— 
*Tis moſt commonly when the Writer on a Sudden 
breaks off his Relation, and addreſſes his Reader. 
22. TRANSITION is of two Sort 

The firſt is when a Speech is introduced abrupt 
ly, without expreſs Notice given of it. 
The ſecond is when a Writer ſuddenly leaves the 
Subject he is upon, and paſſes on to another, from 
which it ſeems very different at firſt View, but has 
a Relation and Connection with it, and ferves to 
illuſtrate and enlarge. 5 5 
23. SENTENCE is an inſtructive or lively Re- 

mark made on ſomething very obſervable and agree- 
ably ſurpriſing; which contains much Senſe in a 

few Words. . ; "3 
24. EpiyHONEMA is an Exclamation, containing 
a lively Remark placed at the End of a Diſcourſe or 
Z Go A 


— 
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